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“LA VIE EST VAINE”: 
L. MONTENAEKEN. 
(See 7S. viii. 329; 8S. vi. 26; 95S. xii. 54; 
10 S. iv. 92.) 

For a long time I have been trying to find 
some corroboration of the statement made 
by the late William Sharp (cf. 8 8. vi. 26; 
9S. xii. 54) that the poem ‘ Peu de Chose et 
Presque Trop,’ the first two stanzas of which 
are quoted at the head of the eighth part of 
‘ Trilby,’ by G. Du Maurier, was written by 
Léon Montenaeken, a Belgian poet, and have 
only just been successful in my quest. By 
the way, ‘ Trilby’ is the title of a short 
story by Charles Nodier, first published in 
1822, the scene being laid in Scotland. It 
would be interesting to learn when and where 
Montenaeken’s poem first appeared in print— 
whether in ‘ Trilby ’ (pub. 1894 ?) or earlier ; 
also how Du Maurier became acquainted 
with it. At any rate, here are a few par- 


ticulars for those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who, 
like myself, have been haunted by the poem. 
The hundreds of English versions that have 
been made and published testify to its 
popularity. 


A letter of mine in The Academy 


of 22 July, 1905 (p. 766), elicited no response ; 
The Saturday Westminster Gazette of 24 Feb- 
ruary last kindly inserted an inquiry for me, 
but without result. 

An English version of the first two stanzas 
(headed “* After the French of Alfred de 
Musset appeared in T.P.’s Weekly of 
30 January, 1903, p. 371. The lines have 
also been attributed to Maeterlinck (ef. ‘ The 
Burgraves,’ Pitt Press Series, p. 136, notes ; 
Journal of Education, April, 1905, p. 269) 
and others. 

On 15 March last I was informed by 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. that M. Montenaeken 
really does exist, and I have now to apologize 
for ever doubting it. I only doubted it, 
however, so long as I was unable to procure 
any evidence of the fact. This has now been 
forthcoming, as Messrs. Chappell say they 
have a letter from him on the subject of 
their purchase of the copyright in the poem 
in connexion with the song published by 
them, ‘ A Song of Life,’ music by Teresa del 
Riego. The second page contains the three 
original stanzas (these appear in the Daily 
Express of 3 July, 1902), an English version 
by the author, and the words to which the 
music has been set. Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
& Co. also publish an English version, called 
* Peu de Chose (Life is Vain),’ music by Cécile 
Sarah Hartog; and there is another song 
based on the poem, published, I believe, by 
Ricordi. 

The question of authorship is now, I think, 
settled beyond dispute ; but if M. Monte- 
naeken happens to see these remarks, he may 
be able to furnish some particulars concern- 
ing Du Maurier’s connexion with his poem. 

As another instance of much in little in 
French poetry may be mentioned (cf. 10 S. 
iii. 148) :— 

Un jour de féte, 
Un jour de deuil, 
La vie est faite 
En un clin d’eeil, 
by, I believe, Méry (but. where ?). 

In a poem called ‘ L’ Harmonie imitative de 
la Langue frangaise, by Antoine Pierre 
Augustin de Piis (1785), occur the lines :— 
Souvent l’'idée a l’air de devancer les signes, 

Tant on peut énoncer dans deux lignes! 

On s’éveille, on se léve, on s’habille, et l’on sort ; 

On rentre, on dine, on soupe, on se couche, et l’on 
dort. 

Truly, as has been said, the whole of life is 

summed up here in two lines by the concision 

of the French language. 

Here is another specimen of the capacity 
of the French language for expressing a 
great deal in a few words :— 
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On entre, on crie, 

Et cest la vie; 

On baille, on sort, 

Et c'est la mort. 
These lines were written in an album (1836) 
by the poet Ausone de Chancel (cf. L’Jnter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs, 25 March, 1891, 
col. 170). Epwarp LATHAM. 


PH@BE HESSEL AND FONTENOY: 
WILLIAM HISELAND. 


SEVERAL correspondents have asked why 
my recent work on Fontenoy contains no 
reference to the well-known case of Phoebe 
Hessel. My reason for ignoring this old 
lady is a demonstrably incorrect statement 
in her epitaph, as given in the histories 
of Brighton. It runs thus :— 

Phebe Hessel, 

Who was born at Stepney in the year 1713. She 
served for many years as a Private Soldier in the 
Fifth Regiment of Foot in different parts of Europe, 
and in the year 1745 she fought under the command 
ot the Duke of Cumberland at the Battle of 
Fontenoy, when she received a Bayonet Wound in 
herarm. Her long lite, which commenced in the 
reign of Queen Anne, extended to that of George IV., 
by whose muniticence she received comfort and 
support in her latter days. She died at Brighton, 
where she had long resided, December 12, 1821, 
aged 108. 

Now the 5th Foot took no part in Fontenoy. 
The 3rd (the Buffs), then styled ‘ Lieut.- 
General Howard’s,”’ won undying glory 
there ; and Carter suggests that the numeral 
5 was substituted for 3 by a careless stone- 
cutter (‘ Curiosities of War,’ 1871, p. 188). 
It is obviously impossible to accept such 
an hypothesis as any foundation for Phoebe’s 
claim to centenarian rank. Those who are 
interested in her story will find it discussed 
at 1S. vi. 170 and 5S. i. 222. 

There is another reason for doubting Mrs. 
Hessel’s presence at Fontenoy. It is that 
people who have outlived all contemporaries 
often succumb to the temptation of linking 
their obscure names with some great land- 
mark in history of ancient date. In the 
sixties there lived an American clergyman 
who posed as the very last survivor of 
Bunker’s Hill, fought in 1775. His story 
of the battle, as told in countless pulpits, 
was highly dramatic. He used to describe 


the British grenadiers advancing in faultless 
line ; the orders given by the ‘‘ continental ” 
officers to delay firing until the whites of the 
enemy’s eyes were visible; the crashing 
volleys and bayonet charge. But when the 
veteran was gathered to his fathers, a sceptic 
examined the registers at his birthplace, and 


discovered that the old impostor was unborn: 
in 1775. 

The disused graveyard attached to Chelsea 
Hospital contains a flat tombstone which 
thus sketches the career of another old 
soldier :— 

‘Here lies William Hiseland, a veteran if ever 
soldier was, merited well a pension if long 
service be a merit, having served upwards of the 
days of man. Antient Dut not superannuated, 
engaged ina series of wars, civil as well as foreign, 
yet not maimed or worn out by either. His com- 

jexion was fresh and florid, his health hale and 
earty, his memory exact and ready, in stature he 
exceeded the military height, in strength he sur- 


passed the prime of youth. And what renders his. 


age more patriachal [sc], when above one hundred 
years old he took unto himself a wife. Read, fellow- 
soldiers, and reflect that there is a spiritual warfare 
as well as_a warfare temporal. Born 7th August, 
1620, died 7th February, 1732, aged 112.” 

If we accept these figures we must credit 
Hiseland with having lived in nine reigns, 
reckoning the Commonwealth as one. But 
does his epitaph deserve more credit than 
that of his sister in arms ? 

F. H. SkrRINeE. 


[At 10S. i. 406 Mr. Hiscame made a note: 


that Morgan Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, had 
been renamed Hessel Street in honour of Phcebe. 
See also 10 S. ii. 16, 74. At the latter reference 
Mr. J. T. PAGE gave the inscription on her tomb- 
stone. It begins with the waite ‘In Memory of,” 
and there are a few other slight verbal differences. | 


WHITE FAMILY OF SOUTHWICK. 
(See ante, pp. 43, 64.) 


EpwarpD WHITE of Southwick was Sheriff 
of Hants in 1574; was elected burgess of 
Portsmouth in 1575; he married Mary 
(born 1534), daughter and coheir of Anthony 
Pound, of Drayton. In his will (P.C.C. 
11 Tirwhite), dated 25 November, 1580,. 
and proved 9 March, 1580/1, Edward White 


refers to his brothers Thomas and John ;. 


his sister Warneford and her daughter Eliza- 


beth ; and to his sister Bullaker, who is to. 


“hold farm of Lymbourne until my son 
Thomas shall be twenty-one.”’ Trustees are 
appointed for the education and bringing 
up of his son Thomas, and his eldest son John 
is appointed executor ; his wife Mary is not 
mentioned in the will, she therefore probably 
predeceased him. 

John White succeeded his father at South- 
wick. He was elected a burgess of Ports- 
mouth in 1591, and an alderman (or Mayor’s 
Assistant, as they were then called) the: 
following year; he was Sheriff of Hants in 
1599. By his wife Frances, daughter of 
—— Butler, of Badminton, co. Gloucester,. 
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he had three daughters, Honor, Bridget, 
and Mary. He died in 1607. An Inquisi- 
tion was held at New Alresford on 26 Sep- 
tember, 7 James I. (1609), when he was found 
to have been seised of the site, &c., of the 
Priory of Southwick, and of the manors of 
Southwick, Burhunt Harbert, Harberlyn, 
Bury, Morrells, Bellony, Newlands, and 
Wicker ; the rectories of Southwick, Wan- 
stead, and Wymering; half the manor of 
Kilmeston, al’s Plugnett ; the 
advowson of the church of Widley, &c. An in- 
denture of 18 October, 1606, is recited therein, 
whereby John White made a settlement on 
the marriage of his eldest daughter Honor 
with Sir Daniel Norton, of Tisted, Hants, 
Kt. Sir Daniel received the Southwick 
property, and all the other property, charged 
with the payment of 5,000/., viz., 2,600 
to Bridget White, second daughter of the 
said John, at the font-stone in the Temple 
Church, London, and 2,400/. to Mary White 
his youngest daughter. It was also found 
that John White died at Southwick on 
8 December, 5 James I. (1607); that his 
widow Frances was still living there; and 
that Honor, wife of the said Sir Daniel 
Norton, Bridget, and Mary, his daughters 
and heirs, were then aged eighteen years, 
sixteen years and eleven months, and fifteen 
years nine months respectively. 

Bridget, the second daughter, married 
Sir Henry Kingsmill, Kt. (died 1625), of 
Sidmanton, Hants: she died in 1672. For 
issue see Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies.’ 

Mary, the youngest daughter, married 
William Cave, son and heir of John Cave, 
of Pickwell, co. Leicester, and had issue a 
son William, aged one year in 1619 (Vis. 
Leicester, 1619). 

Sir Daniel Norton, who married Honor 
White, was the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Norton, Kxt., of Rotherfield, in East Tisted, 
Hants, by his second wife Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Kingsmill, Kt., of Sidmanton, 
Hants. (Sir Richard Norton’s first wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of William Wayte, 
of Wymering, and widow of Richard Pound, 
son of Anthony Pound by Anne, daughter 
of Lewis Wingfield.) Sir Daniel was knighted 
in 1603, Sheriff cf Hants in 1608 and 1626, 
and M.P. for Hants in 1624 and 1628. In 
the year last named Sir Daniel and his wife 
had the honour of entertaining King Charles 
and his Court at Southwick for several 
weeks between June and September. The 
King desired to be near his favourite Buck- 
ingham, who was then at Portsmouth, pre- 
paring for his second expedition to Rochelle. 
The news of Buckingham’s assassination on 


23 August was brought to the King while- 
he was at prayers in the chapel at South- 
wick; it affected him so greatly that he 
retired at once to his chamber, remained 
there for two days, and apparently was not 
able to return to London with his Court 
before 6 September. 

In November, 1632, Sir Daniel Norton 
was in London, and received a message 
from Sir John Eliot, ‘the patriot,” then. 
imprisoned in the Tower, requesting him 
to call and see him. At the ensuing inter- 
view Sir John expressed an earnest desire 
that his son should marry with Sir Daniel 
Norton’s daughter; the question of settle- 
ments was arranged, and it was decided 
that young John Eliot should proceed at 
once to Southwick to become acquainted with 
Miss Honor Norton. On the same day Sir 
Daniel wrote a letter to his wife, telling her, 
if John Eliot and his daughter “ should like: 
the one the other, that then they might 
marry as soon as they woulde.” This was. 
written on Monday the 26th. Dame Honor: 
acted promptly: the young couple were: 
married at ‘‘ West Burrant’”’ Church, ad- 
joining Southwick, on Wednesday the 28th, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, before the- 
arrival of the licence which Dame Honor 
had sent for. Unfortunately, however, for: 
all parties concerned, Sir John Eliot died in 
prison a few hours only before the marriage,,. 
and therefore his son and heir, being under 
age, was in ward to the King. An infor- 
mation was exhibited in the Court of Wards. 
and Liveries “against Sir Daniel Norton,. 
Kt., and Dame Honor his wife, John Ellyott,. 
esquier, and Honor his wife, Francis Tren- 
chard, gent., and Jonathan Fletcher, clarke,. 
for the Ravishment of the said John Ellyott,. 
our Warde, and marrying him to the- 
daughter of the said Sir Daniell Norton 
without the licence of the said Courte ”’ ; 
and fines amounting to 4,000/. were imposed 
upon the offenders. A detailed account of 
this interesting case, with the answers of 
the several defendants, appears in The: 
Genealogist, N.S. i. 21. 

Sir Daniel Norton died in 1636. His. 
eldest surviving son was the well-known 
Parliamentary colonel Richard Norton— 
Cromwell’s “Idle Dick Norton.” Dame 
Honor Norton appears to have been as. 
devoted as her son to the Parliamentary 
cause, to judge by the following extract 
from Mercurius Aulicus of Wednesday, 
16 August, 1643 :— 

was also signified from thence [Portsmouth] 


that the Lady Norton, mother to that most noble 
Colonel who hath done such wonders of late days,. 
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and governess for the present of the town of Ports- 
mouth, for the Committee dare do nothing without 
her advice, was very busily employed in making 
some new works about Portsey Bridge; and was not 
only every day in person amongst the workmen, 
whom she encouraged much by her presence, but 
brought with her also every day 30 or 40 maids and 
women in a cart (they may live to be so coached 
hereafter) to dig and labour in the trenches...... It 
was further signitied from thence that the Com- 
mittee by her direction had caused a dungeon to be 
made there as dark as hell, that if the liberty of 
the subject should be laid up there nobody should 
have hope to find it, intended for such malefactors, 
as it now appears, who either do refuse to tike the 
new oath, or to pay their taxes, or otherwise shall 
show any good affections to his sacred Majesty.” 

The will of Dame Honor Norton, the last 
of the White family of Southwick, was dated 
12 April, 1648 (P.C.C. 220 Grey). She 
-desired to be buried in the parish church of 
Southwick, near where her husband was 
laid, and she bequeathed to her grand- 
daughter Honor Eliot the parsonage of 
Portsea and Portsmouth, and the site of the 
manor of Stubbington, held under lease 
from Winchester College; the bequest 
was to be void if her son Richard paid to the 
said Honor Eliot, or her assigns, the sum 
of 5001. on her marriage, with an allowance 
in the meantime of 40/. per annum. The 
Stubbington here mentioned, then a manor, 
is now a farm within the borough of Ports- 
mouth, and is not Stubbington, near Titch- 
field, where her cousins resided. There are 
also bequests in her will to her son Edward 
Norton, and to her daughters Honor Eliot, 
Katherine May, wife of James May, and 
Mary Norton ; she also refers therein to her 
deceased children Thomas and Elizabeth, 
and to her late house in Covent Garden. 
The will was proved by her son Richard 
Norton, the executor and residuary legatee, 
on 26 November, 1651. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


MASQUERIER’S PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON.— 
Amongst some correspondence of the Rev. 
Dr. T. F. Dibdin I found the following 
interesting letter, addressed to him by John 
James Masquerier (1778-1857) :— 

Brighton, May 17, 1835. 

My_ Dear Disprx,—On my return here from 
town I found your letter and prospectus, which had 
been left by Col. Charlewood, I am delighted at 
your present success, and be assured that all in my 

yower shall be done to forward your views—neither 

>edder or myself expect more than one copy each— 
he is off for the Continent, and I intend going in a 
few days, for the summer months. | 

What you ask concerning the picture of Bona- 
parte can be answered in a few words. In the year 


1800 I was painting a portrait of Capt. (since 


Admiral) Schank to whom I expressed a wish of 
seeing my mother who was then resident in Paris, 
and he, being a Commissioner of the Transport 
Board, kindly procured me a licence for that pur- 
pose. When in Paris I got through the interest of 
a friend acquainted with Josephine, the permission 
to be at the Thuilleries, where I saw Bonaparte in 
the gray great coat which has since been so well 
known, but which at that time was so different 
from all the portraits I had previously seen of him, 
the French thinking that a great man must neces- 
sarily be dressed in tinery. I however sketched 
him as I saw him, and the picture was seen in Eng- 
‘land by more than 20,000 persons, including the 
ate Prince of Wales and Tallien, who was then in 
London on his return from Egypt and who left in 
the Exhibition room the following testimony as to 
the likeness of the First Consul :— 

‘Vai vu le Portrait du General Buonaparte fait 
par Mr. Masquerier, et je ai trouve trés ressemblant. 

“TALLIEN. Londres, ce 24 Mars, 1801.” 

The picture was afterwards sold for the purpose of 
going to America where it is now I know not, nor 
can I send you the print of it, having only one left. 
The produce of the picture was about 1,000/., the 
beginning, as I believe you know, of my little 
fortune. This is quite enough of self, so adieu.— 
Yours sincerely, J. J. 

P.S.—Do you remember Bob. Poste and I supping 
with you?!!! It was somewhere about Queen 
Square. 

Masquerier was living at Paris with his 
mother when, on the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, she was arrested, and imprisoned 
until 1794. The artist escaped, and the date 
he names was evidently the first opportunity 
he had of returning to her. It was Madame 
Tallien, whose portrait he had painted, who 
introduced him to Josephine. The sketch 
he then made of Napoleon was with other 
material elaborated into the important 
work ‘Napoleon reviewing the Consular 
Guards in the Court of the Tuileries.’ This 
was exhibited in Piccadilly, 1801, and is 
now in the possession of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. Vide ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GoTHAM AND THE ‘N.E.D.’—Is it not 
surprising that a work of such high standing 
as the ‘New English Dictionary’ should 
lend the weight of its authority to the state- 
ment that the identity of the Gotham of the 
ancient tales remains unsettled ? The com- 
piler of the otherwise illuminating section 
under ‘Gotham’ states at the commence- 
ment that “there is a village so named in 
Notts, but it is not certain that this was the 
place alluded to.” 

Having had the whole matter under 
review for some time, I lay it down, without 
fear of contradiction, that nobody ever dreamt 
of disputing the location of the Gotham tales 
at the village half-a-dozen miles south of 
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Nottingham until well into the nineteenth 
century. Then some one discovered that 
the place-name Gotham is duplicated in 
Sussex, although there is no village there. 
This was the signal for one or two Sussex 
antiquaries to build up a highly artificial 
case for the southern Gotham, supported 
by the warping of facts, after the usual 
manner of old-time local historians, to 
strengthen what was otherwise quite un- 
tenable. The only really rational point in 
the Sussex claim begins and ends with the 
idea that the Gotham tales were written by 
a Sussex man—Andrew Boorde—as was 
once believed ; but the idea is not generally 
credited nowadays. As Dr. Furnivall says, 
“Those who contend for Boorde’s author- 
ship cf this book are obliged to admit that 
the greater part of its allusions do not suit 
the Gotham in Sussex, but do suit the Gotham 
in Nottinghamshire.”” Just so ; and nobody 
took an opposite view until the Gotham 
tradition had been current for several 
centuries. 


Beyond confirmatory references to York, | 


Loughborough, Leicester, and the ‘‘ Newark’’ 
of Leicester, the name of Nottingham is 
introduced nine times in the earliest extant 
edition of the tales (that of 1630, reprinted 
by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in his ‘ Shakespear 
Jest-Books ’), as well as in all later editions. 
Of the multitude of old-time writers who 
incidentally refer to Gotham, every one whc 
introduces locality at all, infallibly indi- 
cates the Notts village. Instance Fuller’s 
‘“Worthies,’ 1661; John Taylor’s ‘ Part of 
this Summer’s Travels,’ 1639; Richard 
Braithwaite’s ‘Time’s Curtaine Draune,’ 
1621, as well as Braithwaite’s later ‘ Drunken 
Barnabee’s Journal,’ 1648-50. The future 
Archbishop Laud, in his yet earlier unpub- 
lished skit on ‘Gotam College,’ 1613 (see 
38. v. 1), does not mention locality, but he 
does suggest that 

“There is leave granted they [the fellows] may 
remove Cuckoo Bush, and set it in some part of the 
College garden, and that in remembrance of their 
famous predecessors they shall breed a cuckoo every 
year, and keep him in a pound till he be hoarse, and 
then, in midsummer moon, deliver him to the Bush 
and set him at liberty.” 


And “ Cuckoo Bush” yet remains one of the 
sights of the Nottinghamshire Gotham, 
pointed out (with other reputed scenes of 
the tales) for the entertainment of those 
whom some local rimes describe as 


The fools who thither go 
To see the Cuckoo Bush, I trow. 
A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Hewetson. (See 4 8S. iv. 74.)— 
This distinguished Irishman and divine was. 
the friend and adviser of the saintly Bishop. 
Wilson, referred to in Noble’s ‘ Continuation. 
of Granger’; they became acquainted with 
each other when students at Trinity College,. 
Dublin, at which the former was entered 
on 18 July, 1660. In 1700 they were both 
(with other zealous workers) associated with 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray (the first com-. 
missary of the Bishop of London to Mary- 
land) in founding the Church of England in 
the Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Empire, and from their efforts emerged on 
16 June, 1701, the Society for the Propaga-- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. In the 
following year Archdeacon Michael Hewetson 
(he had been collated to the archdeaconry of’ 
Armagh on 9 November, 1693) was appointed. 
Commissary of the Bishop of London to. 
Maryland. 

He was a descendant of John Hewetson 

or Hewsonne, of the city of York, born. 
circa 1498, and his wife Margaret Lambert, 
second daughter of John Lambert, of Cal- 
ton, ob. 1569, a descendant of the Con- 
_queror through his granddaughter Gundred,. 
‘daughter of William, Earl Warren and 
| Surrey. 
___ The second son of John Hewetson was the: 
Rev. Christopher Hewetson, M.A., vicar of 
Swords, co. Dublin, 1547; and treasurer: 
Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, from 
| 13 March, 1596, until his decease on 5 April,. 
1633. He was buried in the chancel of the- 
church of Swords (S. Columba); _ the- 
funeral entry is in Ulster’s office. Chris- 
topher had a son, William Hewetson,. 
M.A., rector of S. Werburgh’s, Dublin, 
1660-76, who married Elizabeth, daughter: 
of the Right Rev. Thomas Ram, D.D.,. 
Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin in 1605. 

Michael Hewetson, their fourth son, the- 
future archdeacon, was born in Dublin in 
1643, and at the age of seventeen years. 
(18 July, 1660) entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, having been educated by the cele- 
brated Rev. Zachariah Taylor, of Rochdale,,. 
Lancashire. He took his B.A. degree in 
1665, M.A. in 1683; was rector of Swords. 
in 1672; Clashran in 1674; prebendary of 
Tasagard, 1675; and vicar of St. Andrew’s,. 
Dublin, 1678. 

Upon St. Peter’s Day in 1686, 220 years. 
ago, he, as archdeacon, assisted at the recon- 
secration of Kildare Cathedral, and, after- 
that ceremony, at the ordination of his 
friend Thomas Wilson. They jointly pre- 
sented for use in the cathedral a paten worth 
between six and seven pounds (of the value- 
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of that day). 
exists another precious relic of Wilson’s 
ordination day—the little memorandum 
book which his friend gave him soon after 
the ceremony, having first inserted in his 
sown handwriting the account of the day’s 
proceedings. It is a very small duodecimo, 
bound in brown leather, with brazen clasps, 
and, together with some MSS. ot the bishop, 
is in the possession of Sion College, London. 

In 1690 a portrait of the archdeacon, in 


Besides this paten, there | 


his clerical habit and scarf, was painted by 
Luttrel, and engraved by the celebrated | 
artist John Smith. One impression of the | 
engraving had long been in the British | 
Museum, whilst a second (which formed 
part of the ten thousand mezzotints collected 
by the late Lord Cheylesmore) was added to 
‘that collection about 1904. 

The archdeacon was author in 1701 of 
“St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg, 
co. Donegal,’ giving an account of the 
pilgrims’ business there. He died at Bally- 
shannon, co. Donegal, in 1724. 

JoHN HEWETSON. 


AMERICAN EMIGRANTS.—The late Mr. 
‘Hotten, in his introduction to ‘ The Original 
Lists of Emigrants to America,’ tells us 
that the early settlers left the old country 
because of persecution, both political and 
religious. The proceedings against the re- 
monstrants were taken in the Courts of Star 
‘Chamber and High Commission. All the 
decree-books of the first-named jurisdiction 
are lost, and many of those of the latter, 
so all interested in American ancestry have 
been prevented from using the records of 
the fines and punishments as a means of 
genealogical information. This hindrance 
has now been removed by the important 
‘discovery that two sets of the fines imposed 
by the Star Chamber and High Commission 
exist in the Public Record Office: one 
‘series for both Courts appears to be perfect, 
but some of the other set have been lost. 

As the fines in each case give residence of 
‘delinquent, and in some instances name 
wife and children, the importance of this 
‘discovery to the descendents of the Pilgrim 
Fathers cannot be overrated. I intend to 
‘copy and index these fines at once, as they 
will form a very useful addition to my other 
lists of emigrants. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


* KKILLING-MEAT.’’—I wonder if this term 
is generally known, as meaning the odd 
** bits’? of liver and the like sold in small 
quantities by butchers at Launceston in 
whe old times when each of them had a 


special slaughtering day. Three or four 
pennyworth of * killing-meat,” indeed, fur- 
nished an appetizing meal for many of the 
working classes, whose children used to wait 
with dishes and basins at the slaughter- 
house door to receive it. R. Ropsrns. 


Maort Names.—The following note has 
been sent me by my sister, who has lived 
many years in New Zealand :— 


*\Nyaire is the Maori name, and is pronounced 
Niry, the same as wiry. Being only a village, it 
has no English name, and several people are so 
pleased with the Maori name that they have called 
heir little girls Ngaire. Ngaire has been altered, 
or the original spelling and word was Te Ngaere, 
and I think was pronounced Tee Na-er-y, and meant 
‘the Ngaire swamp.’ Many of the Maori names 
are too long, as Whakarewarewa, Waiongongoro, 
and Whangamomona. Yet we say these names 
quite pat now we are used to them. The English 
manage to slip in a few syllables to some names. 
Wai means water, roto is lake, and moana is sea. 
I think the missionaries were responsible for the 
spelling of Maori names like Ngaire. They tried to 
spell exactly as the word was pronounced, and so 
the y was put after x, to represent a certain nasal 
sound the Maories made; but the English drop all 
that and pronounce it Niry. There is a tess 
called Kete Marac; the English just call it Kitty 
Maria; and the maupau bird they call * more pork 
T used to call it ‘more-pour,’ as we always heard it 
before heavy rain.” 


f 


THOMAS. 


“ Trowzers.’’—As an early example of 
the use of the word trowzers the following is, 
I think, worth noting :— 

* Tslipt down the Garden-Stairs with my Trowzers 
at my Heels......1 would that the Devil had had the 
Trowzers before I had seen them: For I was cer- 
tain, that my Trowzers were the strongest evidence 
against us.” 

A foot-note says :— 

“Trowzers are commonly wore by those that 
ride Post down into the North, and are very warm ; 
at the same Time, they keep thee [s?¢] Coat, Breeches, 
&e. very clean, by being wore over them.”—‘ The 
True Anti- Pamela: or, Memoirs of Mr. James 
Parry, Late Organist of Ross in Herefordshire...... 
Written by Himself.” The Second Edition, care- 
fully revised. London, 1742, p. 216. 

The adventure in which these extracts 
appear is dated 8 October, 1735, “a Day 
that I have just Reason to remember.” 
The first edition, according to a book cata- 
logue (No. 65, item 181) issued recently by 
Mr. Frank Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, was 
published in 1741. 

In Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ the follow- 
ing is given from the writings of Richard 
Wiseman: laced stockings and 
trouzers.”? Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Etymological 


Dictionary ’ makes the same quotation, but 
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gives ‘“‘trowzers ” with the w, as it appears 


in Wiseman’s book. The full passage is 

“ By laced Stockings and Trowzers the swellings 

in his Legs and Thighs went off, and they continued 
well without farther use of the laced Stockings. ”— 
Richard Wiseman’s ‘ Severall Chirurgical Treatises,’ 
1676, b. i. ¢. 18, p. 85. 
In the next paragraph the word “ Trowze ” 
appears four times, it being apparently the 
singular, while ‘* Trowzers ” seems to be the 
plural. 

On p. 83 is the following :— 

“Bandage is of great help in the cure of these 
pituitous Swellings: indeed we can doe nothing 
considerable without them. Those I especially 
recommend to you are the laced Stocking, , nae 
Sleeve and Glove. They as titting most tirmly...... 
require your consideration and care how they be 
laced.” 

The sixth edition, 1734, called ‘ Eight 
Chirurgical Treatises,’ has the same spelling 
of Trowze ” and Trowzers.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Muecries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ MiLL-poG.”—I have quotations of 1877 
and 1880 for this word, denoting some kind 
of implement or appliance used by Canadian 
lumbermen. What is its exact meaning ? 
Can earlier examples be given ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


MILLSTONE OF SpaIn.—This is mentioned, 
as the name of some Spanish mode of raising 


revenue, in Johnson’s ‘Kingdoms and 
Commonwealths,’ 1630, p. 232, and in 
Howell’s ‘Foreign Travel,’ 1642. What 


kind of impost does the name refer to ? 
What is the Spanish word that it renders ? 
Henry BrapD ey. 


E. E. Anrrosus: B.M. 
This gentleman was author of books on most 
various subjects, the first of which is dated 
1848, and the last 1875—that is, supposing 
he had no namesake, of which I am doubtful. 
Thus I find in Phillips’s ‘Dictionary’ a 
namesake (or the same man ?) who is de- 
scribed as “ English politician, born 1818.” 
Here, contrary to his usual practice, our 
indefatigable biographer gives no reference 
to any other dictionary, though the motive 
of his own is that the person mentioned is 
taken from some other named source. 


The ordinary inquirer who examined 
only the General Catalogue at the British 
Museum would be much deceived. The 
Catalogue of our national library is a trap 
for the unwary—one which catches, and 
certainly deceives, not only readers, but 
the officials. For no reason whatever 
except as a relic of a system of the past— 
devised, one would think, to give students 
trouble—if a man wrote a song, that is put 
in a totally distinct catalogue, ‘ Author of 
Words to Music,’ without even a cross- 
reference from or to the General Catalogue. 

It appears to me that this should be 
remedied. Of course the answer (and no 
doubt a fact) is that the staff have already 
more than they can cope with. But ‘“ Why 
should London wait ” ? 

After he became a politician (?), and before 
he wrote books, Mr. Edmund Edward 
Antrobus wrote songs, and it is in relation 
to these that I have been led to make my 
researches. The first I find in the Musie 
Catalogue is “‘ Sequel to Fanny Gray: the 
music by Mrs. W. Wylde [1843].” She was 
a daughter of Dr. Jay. Who wrote the words 
and music of ‘Fanny Gray’? To another, 
‘How oft at Eve,’ the music was by Dr. 
Jay (1846); another was ‘The Lady of 
Herondale,’ which I do not find at the B.M. 
In fact, from the short experience I have 
had of the Musie Catalogue, I should say 
the collection of pieces of music must be 
the most defective and incomplete thing in 
the Library. 

IT am told by one who knew Mr. Antrobus 
that he was a very wealthy man, as, indeed, 
I presume he must have been to have lived 
some fourteen years at Kensington Palace 
Gardens, where he died in:1886. He was 
a tea merchant and an enthusiastic musician, 
and no doubt also artistic, as one of his books 
is entitled ‘ The Rise and Progress of Paint- 
ing.’ More than this I should not know 
but that I have been fortunate enough to 
be favoured with an advance sheet of the 
supplement to Mr. Boase’s ‘ Modern English 
Biography,’ and there I find the first date 
Mr. Boase is able to give is Antrobus’s 
election as an F.S.A. in 1848. No mention 
is made of any previous biography, of his 
birth, father, education, or his business. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply these, 
and thus get rid of the supposition, if in- 
correct, that he was related to the four 
successive baronets called Edmund An- 
trobus ? RatpH THOMAS. 


‘* ROTHERHITHE.”—In ‘Old and New 


London,’ vol. vi. p. 134, the late Mr. Edward 
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Walford states, with regard to Rotherhithe, 
that “ Henry IV. resided there in an old 
stone house, when afHticted with leprosy ; 
he is said to have dated two charters thence.” 
I should much like to find out what is the 
authority for this supposed residence of 
Henry IV. His “ leprosy ” is considered by 
Dr. Norman Moore to have been “ herpes 
labialis.”” See ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Puitie NORMAN. 


FRENCH QvotTatTion.—Where does this 
quotation come from ? 

* Je ne voudrois pas reprendre mon ceeur en ceste 
sorte: meurs de honte, aveugle, impudent, traistre 
et desloyal & ton Dieu, et semblables choses ; mais 
je voudrois le corriger par voye de compassion. Or 
sus, mon pauvre ceeur, nous voila tombé dans la 
fosse, laquelle nous avions tant résolu deschapper. 
Ah! revelons-nous, et pour jamais, 
réclamons la miséricorde de Dieu.” 


Is it from St. Francois de Sales ? 

** SorNER.”’—Since this word has cropped 
up again—perhaps finally—in old Scottish 
legal phraseology, it may be as well to give 
an instance in the eighteenth century, in 


which * sorning” was apparently a capital 
crime. ‘Sorning” is defined in Tomlins’s 
“Law Dict.,’ 1835, as wastefully and 


forcibly taking meat and drink from the 
king’s subjects without paying for it, for- 
merly punishable by death.” Vide also 
Jamieson. When Mr. Meysey-Thompson 
asked in the House of Commons on 15 June 
““ whether *sornari,’ as in Scotch law, was 
a disease, or a crime, or a vegetable, and if it 
was a vegetable, why could it not be dis- 
tributed for cultivation among the poor ?” 
the Lord Advocate replied with dignity that 
“* sornari ’’ was neither a disease, nor a crime, 
nor a vegetable, and that it was equivalent 
to the English slang ‘* sponger.”’ 

In Mist’s Weekly Journal, 3 Sept., 1726 
(No. 71), is the following :— 

* Edinburgh, Aug. 25......ended the Trials of four 
Gypsies, viz., two Men and their reputed Wives; 
the Jury brought them in Gui/ty of the Crime of 
Sorning, and other circumstances libelled: The two 
Women pleaded their Bellies, a Jury of Matrons 
was impannell’d, who not having tinish’d their 
Examination, Sentence is not yet pass’d.” 

What is the etymology of this word ? 

J. HotpEN 


FLEETWOOD Brass.—I should be very 
glad if any one would give me the colours 
of the three coats of arms over the memorial 
brass to Thomas Fleetwood in the church 
of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. They are not 
described in the little history of the parish 
written by the late rector. 

WycoMBE ABBEY. 


GRANTS OF Deran’s Yarp.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
of the present whereabouts of the Grant 
family who from 1746 to 1848 kept at 2, 
Little Dean’s Yard, the boarding house for 
Westminster School which still bears their 
name? The last member of the family 
of whom I have any record is a Mrs. Maria 
Dixon, who died in 1872 at Hammersmith. 

L. E. T. 


Francreys: Francissus: Le FRANCEYS,. 
&c.—About 1850, under the chancel floor 
in Urswick Church, was found a monumental 
slab bearing a floriated cross and an inscrip- 
tion : 

HIC : JAC’T : AMICIA : FILIA : JOHAN’IS : 

FRANCISSI: 

The only reference to such a name in the 
immediate neighbourhood is in the signature: 
of a witness to a charter to the Ulverston 
burgesses, 32 Ed. I., where is found “ John 
le Fraunceys.”” The name appears fre- 
quently in Yorkshire, e.g. at Gilling, Marske, 
Applegerth, Arkilgarth, Bowes, Bolton, &c., 
at dates from 23 Hen. III. to 2 Ed. II., and 
in Swaledale, 14 Hen. VII. Is anything 
known of the family to connect it with 
Urswick ? The stone is elaborate, and the 
lady must have been of some importance. 
In Yorkshire the members of the Fraunceys 
family appear to have been of a litigious 
nature. T. N. PostLeTHWAITE. 

Urswick Vicarage, Ulverston. 


PassIoN-FLOWER LEGEND.—In ‘ La Con- 
quéte de Jérusalem,’ by Myriam Harry, 
the following words relate to the passion- 
flower :— 

“at ieee examinait curieusement cette corolle, qui 

portait au milieu de son étoile nacrée les attributs 
de la Passion...... et qui, selon la légende, était éclose 
le jour de Paques, au seuil du Tombeau.” 
Nearly all the passion-flowers come from 
the New World, but one or two are natives 
of the Far East. They can scarcely have 
been known in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Is it true that the story connecting 
them with Christ’s sepulchre and Easter 
Day was invented by Jesuits, who found 
one of the American varieties and were 
much struck by it ? 


“A SUNDAY WELL SPENT.”—Who was. 
the author of the lines, 
A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week of content ; 


and where were they first published ? They 


are often erroneously attributed to Sir 
Matthew Hale (see ante, p. 20), and have been 
printed as leaflets by more than one society 
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under the heading ‘Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Golden Maxim’; but they are not to be 
found in any of his works. They would 
seem to be a poetical rendering by some one 
of Hale’s letter to his children on keeping 
the Lord’s Day. A. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Whence come the following quotations ?— 
Where love is there comes sorrow 
To-day or else to-morrow ; 
Endure the mood, 
ve only means our good. 
. Countless generations of mankind 
Depart, and leave no vestige where they trod. 


L. 


JOHNSON’s Porms.—Johnson has a little 
poem addressed ‘To Lady Firebrace, at 
Bury Assizes ’ :— 

At length must Suffolk beauties shine in vain, 

So long renowned in B—n’s deathless strain ? 

A note to these verses states that ‘ the lady 
was Bridget, third daughter of Philip Bacon, 
Esq., of Ipswich.” Who was B—n? and 
what is the deathless strain ? 

In ‘ London: a Poem,’ there are several 
blanks which I should like to see filled up. 
Thus |. 50 of that poem runs :— 

Let —— live here, for —— has learned to live. 
Again, |. 74 :— 

And strive in vain to laugh at H—y’s jest. 
Another edition reads “‘ at Clodio’s jest.” 

Can any one give me the information I 
want ? T. M. W. 


TOURNAMENTS: BayArRD’s GREEN. — 
These jousts or combats were held by royal 
authority, one such official site being called 
Bayard’s Green. It is desired to know the 
exact locality thus defined. One gazetteer 
states, in bald terms, near Brackley, 
Northants; another places it in Tusmore 
Park, Oxfordshire. This confusion of 
counties is harassing ; moreover, we meet 
with the equivocation as to Bayswater and 
Bainard. A. H. 


Dr. JoHNSON AND ‘THE NEw Lonpon 
Spy.’—A small octavo volume has recently 
come into my possession, entitled ‘ The New 
London Spy....exhibiting a Striking Por- 
trait of London, as it appears in the Present 
Year, 1772.’ It is very racily written, and 
on p. 43, in describing a visit to the Temple, 
the author says :— 

“ There were various kinds of figures parading this 
spot likewise, and in particular, one character which 
my friend pointed out to me as very extraordinary, 
and deserving my particular notice. That person, 
said he, in the plain clothes, who walks so pensively, 
as if enveloped in thought, and absorbed in the sole 


idea that now fills his mind, is the Colossus of 
modern literature ; he is a walking library, a re- 
pository of words, whose whole life has been devoted 
to the most intent study, so that he quotes the 
classics with as much ease and certainty, as a 
laborious divine does his bible, or an able lawyer 
the statutes; and is as precise in ascertaining the 
etymology of a word, as a parson in settling his 
tithes, or a usurer in adjusting his debts. He has 
been so absent on some occasions, as to mistake the 
kennel for the footpath......yet notwithstanding 
these peculiarities, he is justly revered for his 
learning ; and has many virtues in private life, that 
are worthy of imitation, and claim respect. 

I imagine there can be no doubt that this 
is intended for a pen portrait of the great 
lexicographer, but I should like to know if 
it has been so identified, and also, if possible, 
the name of the author of the book. 

NoRMAN. 

6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


LUMLEY oF Watton, NorFotK.—I should 
be obliged to any of your readers who would 
tell me the name of Isaac Lumley’s parents, 
or direct me to a pedigree of his family. The 
said Isaac Lumley was dead by _. 


Replies. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL HENRY HAWLEY. 


(10 S. vi. 6, 56.) 


Ir Mr. Sxrine will consult General 
Hawley’s will at Somerset House, he will 
find that this document (29 March, 1749) and 
the four codicils thereto are all signed “ He. 
Hawley.” This abbreviation of the tes- 
tator’s Christian name led to a misreading 
on the part of the late Mr. Manners Chi- 
chester, who wrote Hawley’s memoir in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and headed his article ‘ Hawley, 
Henry, or Henry C.’ There are two other 
wills at Somerset House which ought to 
remove from Mr. SKRINE’s mind the idea 
that there is a mystery about Henry 


Hawley’s birth. In General Thomas Erle’s 
will (proved 7 December, 1720) is this 
bequest :— 

“T give to each and every of the children of my 
brother* Francis Hawly [sic], esquire, deceased, 
viz., Henry, Edward, and Anne, the sum of 50/. 
And in the will of Lieut.-Col. Henry Hawley 
(Lieutenant-Governor of Kinsale), proved 
8 September, 1724, is this clause :— 


* General Erle must have been half-brother to 
Col. Francis Hawley. Mrs. Judith Hawley, in her 
netition to William III., styles General Erle her 
‘brother,” which misled me in my former com- 


munication to ‘N. & Q.’ as to Mrs. Hawley’s 


relationship to the aforesaid general. 
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“T give and devise unto my nephew Col. Henry 
Hawley my right, title, and interest in Ster- 
minster [sic], in the county of Dorset, wherein I | 
have an estate.” 

Again, Mr. SKRINE contends that Lieut.- 
General Henry Hawley could not have been 
born within twelve months of the marriage 
of Francis Hawley, bachelor,’ and Judith 
Hughes, ‘spinster’? (January, 1683 4), 
because he received his commission 10 Janu- 
ary, 1694. It is very evident that Mr. 
SKRINE has never heard of “child com- 
missions in the army.’ This subject was 
thrashed out in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 S. passim) 
by myself and others. Apparently, “* the 
captain crying for his pap” and * the major 
erying for his parriteh” are unknown 
personages to MR. SKRINE. There is not a_ 
shadow of a doubt that the brothers Henry | 
and Edward Hawley received their first 
commissions as children. William III. was 
a good soldier, but he bestowed several 
commissions on children whose fathers had 
fallen in battle. He even went so far as to | 
give a captain’s commission to his infant | 
goddaughter William Theresa Douglas ‘to 
pay for her education.” This young lady 
received a captain’s pay from the States of 
Holland as an officer in Col. George Hamil- 
ton’s foot regiment; and when the corps | 
was reduced, in 1714, she claimed half-pay. | 
There is, therefore, nothing remarkable in 
Henry Hawley being an ensign at the age of | 
nine. His contemporary Perey Kirke (the 
younger) received his ensign’s commission 
from Charles II. when twelve months old, 
and joined his regiment (‘* The Lambs ’’) 
as senior captain in 1702. Henry Hawley 
was placed on half-pay in 1698, on the 
reduction of General Erle’s* regiment after 
the Peace of Ryswick. The consequent | 
loss of income to Mrs. Judith Hawley | 
(Henry’s mother) was doubtless one of the | 
causes which led her to petition William II1., | 
11 October, 1699, and bring to the King’s 
notice that “her endeavours to fit her 
children for his Majesty’s service have 
engaged her in great difficulties.” In 1702 
Henry Hawley joined Sir Richard Temple’s 
corps as an ensign. Four years later he 
was a captain in his father’s old dragoon 
regiment. Mr. SKRINE insists that Hawley 
had “put in fifty-one years’ service at 
Fontenoy.” He certainly had been a 
commissioned officer for fifty-one years in 
1745, and therefore counted service from 
1694. In the same way the great Lord 
Dundonald counted seventeen years’ service 


* General Erle was colonel of two infantry 
regiments. 


when he joined the navy at seventeen years 
of age, because soon after his birth he had 
been entered as one of the crew on board 
his uncle’s ship! This lord was also “an 
infant in the infantry,’ having been given 
an ensign’s commission soon ofter birth. 

Mr. SKRINE is particularly unfortunate 


‘in pinning his faith to Mr. Maclachlan’s 


works. The latter’s ‘Orders of William, 


| Duke of Cumberland’ (London, 1876), has 


caused Mr. SKRINE to style Brigadier 


Richard Ingoldsby, of Fontenoy notoriety, 


by the erroneous Christian name of “ James ” 
in his recent book. Ingoldsby’s biographer 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ draws special attention to 
Mr. A. N. C. Maclachlan’s blunder. 

Lastly, Mr. SKRINE refers his readers to 
autograph letters in the Public Record Office 
signed “J. H. Hawley.” I suggest that the 
letters in question may have been written 


‘and signed by General Henry Hawley’s 
| secretary. 
‘over twenty years a frequent toiler among 


I may say that I have been for 


seventeenth- and eighteenth-century military 


entry books and commission registers at the 


Public Record Office ; but I have never come 
across a commission to a “ J. H. Hawley,” 
or found any mention of a military knight 
called *‘ Sir John Hawley.” 

CHARLES DALTON. 


“Rime” v. “ RuyMe ” (108. v. 469, 514 ; 
vi. 52).—My remarks seem to have been 
quite misunderstood. My point is that 
rime was the standard spelling in Tudor 
English as well as in modern English—the 
spelling, for example, used in the old editions 
of Shakespeare. The statements quoted 
from Johnson are most misleading, as_ his 
spellings are historically valueless. The 
statement, for instance, that ‘* Spenser and 
Milton write the word both with and without 
the h” cannot possibly be inferred from 
Johnson, who merely wrote for those of his 
own time, with but small regard for the 
history of our spelling. He can never be 
trusted without verification, and he is 
usually careful to give vague and inexact 
references. His work is most valuable 
from some points of view, but certainly not 
from the point of view of accuracy in follow- 
ing the spellings of the books to which he 
refers. 

I regret to say that I am far away from 
books ; but some advance might be made if 
your readers would try to solve the question, 
What is the earliest example of the spelling 
rhyme ? I am confident that it is not so old 
as 1550; and I have no doubt that any 
quotations for it earlier than 1600 would be 
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valuable for dictionary purposes. Can any 

be found ? If, so the more the better ; we 

might then obtain a date worth having. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


THE Ricut Hon. A. J. Batrour (10 8. 
v. 201).—Mr. Balfour has a great many 
royal descents besides that set out by Mr. 
RELTON. His senior descent is as under, 
and is some six generations nearer the 
royal house; and it is interesting to note 
that the blood royal comes to the Balfours 
after passing through only three families— 
the St. Legers, Manners, and Cecils :— 

Lady Anne Plantagenet, sister==(2) Sir Thomas St. 
to Kings Edward IV. and | Leger. 


Richard III., 1439-1475. 


Lady Anne St. Leger,==Sir George Manners, Lord 
1526. Ros, 1513. 


Thomas, fret Earl of Rutland, K.G., 1543. 
Hon. Sir John Manners, 1611. 

Sir George Sa of Haddon, 1623. 
John, eighth Karl of Rutland, 1679. 


Lady Margaret Manners,=James, third Earl of 
1682. Salisbury, K.G., 1683. 


| 
James, fourth Earl of Salisbury, 1694. 
dames, fifth Earl of Salisbury, 1728. 

| 


James, sixth Earl of Salisbury, 1780. 


| 
James, first Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., 1823. 


James, second Marquis of Salisbury, 1868. 


| 
Lady Blanche —— Maitland Balfour. 


Rvuvieny. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


Literary (10 8. vi. 29).—In 
the second series of essays entitled ‘ Among 
my Books’ Russell Lowell devotes an article 
to Prof. Masson as biographer and editor of 
Milton. Towards the close of the discussion 
he considers the poet’s personal character- 
istics, and coneludes that ‘‘in no other 
English author is the man so large a part of 
his works.” This he illustrates from various 
points of view, including in his survey this 
deliberate travesty of a famous passage 
near the opening of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iii.: 

“Tf he is blind, it is with excess of light, it is 
a divine partiality, an overshadowing with angels’ 
wings. Phineus and Teiresias are admitted among 
the prophets because they, too, had lost their sight, 


and the blindness of Homer is of more account than 
his Iliad.” 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Let H. K. Sr. J. S. turn for Miss Larolles 
to the first volume of Miss Burney’s ‘ Cecilia.’ 
He will not lay the novel down till he has 
finished it. Weds 


Hovses oF Historicat INTEREST (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52).—The house in which John 
Rennie resided from 1793 until his death in 
1821 was No. 27, Stamford Street. About 
the year 1824 Stamford Street was renum- 
bered, with the result that No. 27 became 
No. 52. In 1868, asa consequence of another 
renumbering of the street, the house received 
the number it now bears, No. 18; and it was 
on this house that the tablet in commemora- 
tion of John Rennie was erected on 27 Feb- 
ruary last. It will thus be seen that this was 
not the house in which Thomas Love Peacock 
resided in 1820 (see the L.C.C.’s ‘ Indication 
of Houses of Historical Interest in London,’ 
part ix.). 

The house in which Sydney Smith resided 
from 1803 to 1806 was No. 14, Doughty 
Street, and a tablet was affixed to this house 
—at the expense, I believe, of the Duke of 
Bedford—on 7 Sept., 1905. This tablet 
does not seem to have been included in the 
‘ Indication of Houses,’ so it may be as well 
to record in ‘N. & Q.’ the fact of its erection. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Sr. Eprrx (10 S. vi. 29, 70).—There are 
21 churches dedicated in this name: 8 in 
Lincolnshire, 3 in Warwickshire, and 10 in 
other counties; but it is now impossible 
to say which of the three St. Ediths was 
intended in any particular dedication. See 
‘Calendar of the Anglican Church Illustrated,’ 
1851, p. 226. J. T. F. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


St. Edith’s day is 16 September, and the 
23rd would be the last day of her octave. 
Her life, told at considerable length, will be 
found in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ 

J. A. J. HouspDEN. 


The will referred to in my query is that of 
Thomas Wace, ‘“ Rector Ecclesie de Bar- 
sham ” (Suffolk), who desired to be buried 
in the chancel of that church. It is dated 
the ‘‘ feast of St. Edith a.p. 1450,” and was 
proved in the Consistory Court at Norwich 
(Regester Aleyn, fol. 54) on 23 September, 
1450. The will itself is printed in full 
among “the Rectors ”’ in my paper entitled 
‘Some Notes on Barsham juxta Beccles’ 
in The Genealogist for July, and will shortly 
be on sale in pamphlet form for the benefit 
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of the restoration fund of Barsham Church, 
which was recently considerably damaged 
by lightning. 

In addition to the replies printed in 
*N. & Q.’ many have been sent to me direct, 
and to all the writers I return thanks. 

It would be interesting to know if Wace 
was a Wiltshire man; the name is uncommon. 
He was rector of Barsham from 1424 to 1450. 

(Mrs.) F. H. Suck iine. 

Highwood, Romsey, Hampshire. 


*°Q DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?” 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73.)—Mr. SwyNNERTON 
will find both the words and the tune of 
this song in * The Song Book’ (‘* Golden 
Treasury Series ’’), edited by John Hullah, 
1892, p. 105, song Ixxx. Should Mr. 
SwWYNNERTON not be able to refer to this 
book, or to get the song from one of the 
musie shops, I will send him a copy of the 
words and tune, if he will send me his address. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


The version that I learned from our 
nursemaid in North-West Lincolnshire, 
c. 1840, was 

O dear, what can the matter be? 
(Thrice, with varieties of intonation) 
Johnny’s so long at the fair. 
He promised to buy me, he promised to buy me, 
He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons, 
(repeated) 
To tie up my bonny brown hair. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

[Mr. C. Hatt Crovcn also thanked for reply.] 


LITERARY Pastimes (10 S. vi. 28, 75).— 
The line wanted by Mr. is pre- 
sumably this :— 

Te tero, Roma, manu nuda. Date tela, latete 
(=Te. te. ro. ro. ma. ma. nu. nu. da. da. te. te. 
la. la. te. te). 

The ‘Latin couplet” quoted at the 
beginning is indeed, in the form there given, 
a highly singular curiosity. The line 
Otto tenet mulum; madidam mappam tenet Anna, 
is an example of a dactylic hexameter that 
can be read in both directions both literally 
and verbally. It is sometimes written as 
Otto tenet mappam madidam mappam tenet Otto, 
in which case the reverse reading yields 
exactly the same result as the forward. 

To give samples of the various kinds of 
Latin verses elaborated by perverse in- 
genuity would take up an enormous amount 
of room, but a few references may be of use * 
Sidonius, ‘ Epistles,’ ix. 14; J. C. Sealiger’s 
‘Poetice,’ ii. 30; Reusner’s ‘ Anigmato- 


graphia’ (second ed., Frankfort, 1602), 
Part II. pp. 172 sqq.; Lucian Miiller’s 
‘De Re Metrica.’ See also  Burton’s 


‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ II. ii. iv., not 
far from the end: ‘* Palindroma Epigram- 
mata....have in like sort done” (vol. ii. 
Shilleto’s ed., p. 112). 
Epwarp BeEnSsLyY. 
Hotel Wiltcher, Brussels. 


CRICKET: PictruRES AND ENGRAVINGS. 
(10 S. iv. 9, 132, 238, 496; v. 54, 96, 177; 
vi. 78).—I should like to add to my reply 
at the last reference that a black-and-white 
reproduction (oblong, not oval) of the 
game of cricket near White Conduit House 
in 1787 will be found facing p. 52 of *‘ Annals 
of Cricket by W. W. Read (Sampson Low 
& Co., 1896). This half-ecrown book has 
many illustrations, which should be studied 
by all interested in the history and develop- 
ment of the game. Very little of the repro- 
duction of the portion of a screen showing 
matches played by the Hambledon Club is 
legible. The screen is, or was in 1896, in 
the possession of Capt. Dacres Butler, of 
Bury Lodge, Hambledon (p. 42). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


TADPOLE (10S. vi. 29, 77).—‘* Kail-ladle ”” 
is a name given to the tadpole by children 
in some parts of Scotland. Manifestly 
suggested by the shape of the creature, this 
appellation is not inappropriate, and it is 
quite intelligible. In the latest edition of 
Jamieson’s * Scottish Dictionary ’ “* laidlick ”” 
is entered as the equivalent term used 
in Banffshire. If ‘ paddy-leddle” were 
changed into the form “ pade ” or “* paddock 
ladle,” its family features would be revealed. 
In its actual dress it seems to be somewhat 
disguised. Tuomas Bayne. 


Burney Famity (10 8. v. 510; vi. 56).— 
If J. A. N. will send his address to me at 
Ruenore, Clarence Grove, Weston-super- 
Mare, where I am staying, and inform me 
why he wants the information, I will 
endeavour to give the best in my power. 

(Rev.) E. Amyatrr BuRNEY. 


PLEDGE IN A Bumper (10 S. vi. 7).—Dr. 
MurRRAY’s query is of great interest to me. 
In old times—and, I believe, even in the 
present—the practice was, or is, on the 
toast of “* The Visitors ’’ being proposed, as 
follows. Each gentleman, as the “loving 
cup” was passed round, stood up, and, 
taking a sip, passed the cup to the gentle- 
man on his left, while the gentleman on his 
right also stood up, to guard against the 
chance that some treacherous assassin or 
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enemy might, while his neighbour was 
engaged, plunge a dagger into his back. 

I used, many years ago, to get cards for 
many City and other dinners, and have 
witnessed — and of course obeyed — the 

ractice. Epwarp P. WOLFERSTAN. 

National Liberal Club. 


Louis LANDING IN ENGLAND 
(10 S. v. 349, 39], 473; vi. 37).—In con- 
firmation of the reply by K. P. D. E. I send 
the following extract from Geikie’s ‘ Life of 
Sir R. Murchison’ (i. 215) :— 

“Tn the French revolution of 1848, when Louis 
Philippe fled from Paris and was hid in a cottage 
on the south bank of the Seine, opposite to Havre, 
Featherstonhaugh, then British consul at Havre, 
managed to get the family of ‘ Mr. Smith’ over by 
night, and popped them into a British steam 
— Even in this act the consul was the geo- 
ogist, for he passed off the ex-king as his uncle 
William Smith, the father of English geology.” 

E. C. Davey. 


Messrs. Banks and Turner’s ‘ Guide to 
Seaford,’ published about 1882, has on p. 42 
the following :— 

“ Louis Philippe, King of the French, landed and 
stayed here [Newhaven] on his abdication of the 
throne in 1848. His Majesty took rooms at the 
‘Bridge’ Hotel, the principal inn in the town. It 
is said the king was amused at finding the name of 
the landlady—the very English one of ‘Smith’— 
was the same he had adopted pro tem.” 

This paragraph appears in all the succeeding 
editions I have. 

‘The Grey Guide’ to Seaford and New- 
haven, 1896, p. 99, says the king landed from 
a fishing smack. CHas. Croucn. 


* Prace ” (10S. v. 267, 316, 333, 353, 371, 
412, 435, 475).—A combination which, I 
think, has not been noted in this discussion, 
seems to be worth recording. The extract 
which follows, copied from the 1713 edition 
of Wycherley’s ‘ Works,’ p. 148, oceurs in 
Act IT. se. i. of ‘ The Country Wife ’ :— 

Mrs. Pinchivife. Indeed be not angry with her 
Bud, she will tell me nothing of the Town, though 
Task her a thousand times a day. 

Then you are very inquisitive to know, 

nd. 

Mrs. Pinchwife. Not I indeed, Dear, I hate 
London ; our Placehouse in the Country is worth a 
thousand of ‘t, wou'd I were there again.” 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


For a seventeenth-century instance see 
Chancery Proceedings (Record Office) before 
1714, Hamilton, 392-23, Zinzanal’s Alexander 
v. Zinzan al’s Alexander (November, 1677). 
The defendant alludes to a grant by Sir 
Peter Vanlore the younger, in May, 14 Chas.I., 


of copyhold lands, &c., called ‘‘ the Place,’ 
in the tithing of Calcott (parish of Tilehurst, 
Berks). F. S. SNELL. 


MACAULAY ON THE THAMES (10 S. v.489 5: 
vi. 16).—Many thanks to Mr. J. A. J. 
HovuspEen, Mr. C. Gitman, and Mr. W.. 
JERROLD. One more example how carelessly 
writers will quote, or printers print, or prooi-- 
correctors correct ! The quotation as I gave- 
it, puzzled but believing, is on p. 287 of 
H. Craik’s ‘ English Prose Selections,’ vol. v. 
(Nineteenth Century). Now I hope some- 
will find interest in the following parallel :— 

that beautiful valley, through which the 
Thames, not yet detiled by the precincts of a great 
capital, nor rising and falling with the flow and ebb- 
of the sea, rolls under woods of beech round the 
gentle hills of Berkshire.”—Macaulay, ‘Hist. of 
England,’ chap. ix. (about two-thirds of the way 
through), 1848. 

“Tn one of those beautiful valleys, through which 
the Thames (not yet polluted by the tide, the 
scouring of cities, or even the minor defilement of 
the sandy streams of Surrey) rolls a_ clear flood 
through flowery meadows, under the shade of old 
beech woods and the smooth mossy greensward of 
the chalk hills...... ”*_Peacock, ‘Crotchet Castle,’ 


chap. i. (init.), 1831. 
H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


GipBon, Cu. Note 81: 
(10 S. iv. 167, 272, 370).—At the last refer-- 
ence M. GENNADIUS gives (p. 372) a quota- 
tion from the writings of Marbodus, and 
mentions ‘a quaint old French version ’” 
of the poems as appearing in Migne’s ‘ Patro- 
logia.’ Presumably it is that which is given 
in ‘Venerabilis Hildeberti....Opera.... 
Accesserunt Marbodi Redonensis Episcopi,. 
ipsius Hildeberti supparis Opuscula,’ edited 
by Antoine Beaugendre, Paris, 1708. The 
French version of ‘De Ceraunio ’ is as follows: 

La CERAUNIE. 
Ceraunus est mult bele piere. 
Si chet o fuildre mult est chere. 
Ki chastement la portera, 
La fuildre mal ne li fera. 
U est ne perira maisun 
De fuildre ne desturbuilun. 
Batailles veint en plait est bone. 
Bons sunges bels esués done. 
Dous culurs a mais ke un poie. 
Teint ac? stal eteint abloe. 
En Germanie la prent loin. 
Laltre resemble papirun. 
Ne fou ne flame ele ne crient. 
Cette piere de spanie vient. 

§ 28, col. 1662. 

It appears to be a free translation of parts: 
of the Latin. The French versions of these 
poems ‘De Gemmis’ are spoken of in the 
prefatory matter (cols. 1635-6) as specimens: 
of the French idiom of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Perhaps some one will give @ 
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literal translation into English or modern 
French, and explain some of the words— 
** desturbuilun,” veint en plait,” esués,”’ 
Xe. 

Aceording to the edition of Marbodus 
from which I am quoting, the lines following 
the fifth line of the Latin poem (i.e., after 
“* fulmine tactos are :— 

Iste lapis tantim reperiri posse putatur ; 

Unde Ceraunius est greeco sermone vocatus : 
and then as given by M. GeNNaDIvs, except 
that ‘‘ferictur’’ should, of course, be 
JSerietur. 

The following lines complete the poem, 
2.e., after assuerit lapis ille :— 

Sed neque navigio per flumen vel mare vectus, 

Turbine mergetur, vel fulmine pereutietur. 

Ad causas etiam vincendaque preelia prodest, 

Et dulces somnos, et dulcia somnia preestat. 

Huic dantur species, totidemque colores. 

Crystallo similem Germania mittere fertur, 

Cvrruleo tamen infectum, rutiloque colore. 

Mittit et Hispanus, regione manens Lusitana, 

Flammas spernentem, similemque colore Pyropo. 

Marbodus, Marbodeus, or Marboldus | 
flourished, according to the reckoning of | 
‘Trithemius, 1060 (see above-mentioned pre- | 
fatory matter). ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘* ANSER, APIS, VITULUS,” &c. (9 S. xii’ | 
506).—A correspondent asked for the source | 
of a Latin line to be found in Howell’s 
* Letters ’ (ii. 2) :— 

Anser, apis, vitulus, populos et regna gubernant. 

In ‘ Aenigmatographia siue Sylloge nig- 
matum et Griphorum Conuiuialium, ex 
variis Auctoribus collectorum,’ second ed., 
by Nicholas Reusner (Frankfort, 1602), on 
pp. 237-48 is a series of ‘ Enigmata’ by 
Hadrianus Junius. No. xxx. (‘Syngra- 
phum ’), ten lines in length, begins 
Anser, apis, vitulis [sic], rerum potiuntur, et orbis. 
I have no copy of Hadrianus Junius’s poems 
to which to refer. 

The line by itself has rather the appear- 
ance of a medixval proverb. 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


“Tony Lumpkin” (10 8S. vi. 7).—In 
Suffolk a heavy, awkward person is called a 
“Lummucken.” ‘* Lubber,” says Prof. Skeat, 
is allied to “lump,” Middle English lompe, 
dumpe, a block, stump, or piece hewn off a 
log. “Lob,” “ubber,” looby,” ‘‘ lob- 
cock,” were terms of contempt tor heavy, 
‘dull-minded persons ; and Shakespeare has 
*‘ Farewell, thou lob of spirits” (‘ Mids. 
Night's Dr.,’ IT. Is not “ Lumpkin,” 


therefore, an easied form of ‘‘ Lubberkin,” 
reminding us of Gray’s ‘ Lubberkin ” ? 
Lammacken “ is also applied to a fall: 


**4 cum lummaken down stairs from top 
to bottom ” (Edward Moor, ‘ Suffolk Words 
and Phrases,’ 1823). 

This would of course in no way invalidate 
W. C. B.’s conjecture that Goldsmith’s 
Tony Lumpkin was suggested by an Anthony 
Lumpkin in the flesh at Scarborough. 

J. Hotpen MAcMICHAEL. 


For notes on several Tony and other 
Lumpkins, Lumkins, and Lumkings see 
8 S. iv. 388, 515; and ef. 4S. ii. 274; 58. 
ix. 286, 415; x. 17, 38. 

G. L. APPERSON. 

{Mr. A. F. Roppixs also refers to Anthony 
Lumpkins at 48. i. 274; 58. x. 17.) 

JoHn DaNISTER, WYKEHAMIST (10 S. iv. 
289, 355, 437).—At the first reference I 
pointed out that none of Sander’s bishops- 
nominate was in point of fact such at Queen 
Mary’s death, except Maurice Clenock ; and 
that is so. However, by the time Sander 
wrote his report it had been suggested to 
the Holy See to translate Nicholas Heath, 
Archbishop of York, to Canterbury ; Thos. 
Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, to York; and 
Cuthbert Scott, Bishop of Chester, to Dur- 
ham; and to make John Boxall Bishop of 
Winchester, Gilbert Burnford Bishop of 
Lichfield, and William Taylor Bishop of 
Carlisle (Phillips, ‘ Extinction of the Ancient 
Hierarchy,’ pp. 229-30). Now the last two 
names occur in Sander’s list of bishops- 
nominate. That makes it look at first sight 
as though John Danister was John Boxall ; 
but John Boxall never managed to escape 
to Louvain, and was in the Tower when 
Sander wrote. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DEVON PROVINCIALISMS (10 8S. v. 4903 vi. 
33).—May I add yet another explanation of 
Pillum ?— Many years ago, at Exeter Assizes, 
a witness had been describing something 
that had happened on the high road, and, 
being pressed for further details, replied, 
couldn’ see no more what I’ve a said, 
because the pillum did vlee so.” ‘* Pillum ?” 
exclaimed his lordship to the examining 
counsel ; ‘‘ why, what is pillum 7?” “ Really, 
my lord, I don’t know.” Then—to the 
witness: ‘ Tell his lordship what you mean 
by pillum.” Now few things are more 
puzzling to a son of the soil than to be 
bidden to give a description or definition of 
some very common object. The witness 
reddened, and hummed and ha-a-ed. ‘“* Come, 
come,” urged the counsel ; ‘* tell his lordship 
what pillum is.” ‘Oh Lard, m’ Lard. 
Why, every one do knaw what pillum is.” 
« But, my good man,” his lordship said, 
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“*T don’t know what pillwm is, and I must 
ask you to explain to me.” At last, after 
much botheration, the witness, as one 
fairly at bay, gasped out: ‘* Look’ee here, 
m’ Lard. Sir, you do know what muck is, 
don’t’ee?” ‘Yes, his lordship replied ; 
“T think I know what muck is.” ‘* Well, 
‘then,” jerked out the witness, much relieved, 
“when muck do drowy, that  there’s 
pillum.” Losvuc. 


ENGLISH SPELLING (10 8S. v. 148, 198, 
232).—I am unable to find the book men- 
tioned at the last reference under J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn’s name in any catalogue. But I 
find * The Spelling List, being 10,000 Difficult 
Words, with an Introduction by J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn,’ 1889. The Introduction is 
delightfully scholarly and amusing, and the 
writer seems to say reform is hopeless, and 
indeed it is, being against the interest of 
those who teach, and more especially of 
those who print. Both would have to take 
great trouble at loss of pecuniary profit. 

THOMAS. 


‘** MOTHER OF DEAD DoGs ” (10 S. v. 509; 
vi. 32).—Surely the antithesis to this phrase, 
if not exactly the converse, which Mr. 
Duncan is looking for, is Macaulay’s 

Oh, Tiber! father Tiber ! 
To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman’s life, a Roman's arms, 
Take thou in charge this day. 
‘Or, if our beautiful Thames needs any 
defence against the pessimist, there is 
Denham’s 
Oh! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme. 
J. FosteER PALMER. 


“Pour” (10 S. v. 261, 329, 392, 435).— 
H. K. Sr. J. S. at 10S. v. 331 asks rimes for 


four. I may quote :— 


The sable score of fingers four 
Remained on that beam impressed. 
Scott, ‘The Eve of St. John.’ 
en J. G. Hanns, Librarian. 
Public Library, Victoria, B.C. 


CaTTE STREET (10 S. vi. 49).—The name 
Cattegat should be deleted from the list 
given by Mr. Lorrie. It does not mean 
the “narrow way,” but rather the “ ship 
passage.”” Kati is an Old Norse word for 
a kind of small boat or ship. In medieval 
Latin it appears as catta (see Du Cange), 
cand in English as catt (see the ‘ N.E.D.”’). 

Jas. PLattT, Jun. 

The word may come from cut, which is 
“‘a genuine Celtic word” (Skeat, ‘ Ety- 
mological Dict.’). 


The word cutty is used in Wiltshire for a 
wren, and probably comes from the Welsh 
cwtan, cwta, “ short, bobtailed.” 

Prof. Rhys alludes to the “ cutty black 
sow” as still used in Wales to frighten 
children, and he translates the Welsh verse 
repeated when running away from the 
November bonfires thus: ‘‘ May the black 
sow without a tail seize the hindmost!” 
He also translates y Gota, ‘‘ the cutty one,” 
as a woman who can become a hare and run 
away (Rhys, ‘ Celtic Folk-lore ’). 

J. S. M. 


PROVERB AGAINST GLuTToNy (10 S. v. 
470).—May not this proverb have been 
adapted from Ecclesiasticus xl. 32? It 
reads in the Vulgate: ‘In ore imprudentis 
condulcabitur inopia, et in ventre ejus ignis 
ardebit.”’ 

The same idea is expressed in Revelation 
x. 9: ‘‘ Accipe librum et devore illum; et 
faciet amaricari ventrem tuum, sed in ore 
tuo erit dulce tanquam mel.” 

J. A. J. HovusDEN. 


Canspury House, MippLesex (10 8. v. 
409, 455).—Canbury House appears on ‘A 
Survey of London, made in the Year 1745,’ 
reprinted some years ago by Mason & Payne, 
map publishers, 41, Cornhill (perhaps now 
represented by William Henry Payne & Co., 
35, Walbrook, E.C.). Its situation appears 
to be represented now by Canonbury Place, 
Canonbury Park, and Alwyne Square. 

On the aforesaid map the spelling is 
Canbury.” Rospert PrIeERPOINT. 


Joun Hoy (10 S. vi. 9).—Serle’s Coffee- 
House stood at the corner of Serle and 
Portugal Streets, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
was probably a resort of Addison, for in 
Spectator No. 49 he says :— 

“T do not know that I meet inany of my walks 
objects which move both my spleen and my laughter 
so effectually as those young fellows, at the Grecian, 
Squire’s, and Serle’s, and all other Coffee-houses 
adjacent to the law, who rise early for no other 


purpose but to publish their laziness.’ 


Serle’s was also a resort of Mark Akenside, 
the poet. Dyce printed a letter from Aken- 
side, addressed ‘‘ Mr. Dyson, at Serle’s 
Coffee-House, Lincoln’s Inn.” This was 
Jeremiah Dyson, the poet’s friend and patron 
(Wheatley’s ‘ Cunningham ’). 

The old-fashioned door-posts of Serle’s 
were preserved in the stationer’s shop on 
the site of the coffee-house in 1885. 

The second edition of ‘ Barnaby’s Journal,’ 
1716, was printed for S. Illidge, under Searle’s 


Gate, Lincoln’s Inn, New Square. 
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Serle died in 1690, intestate, much in 
debt, and his lands heavily mortgaged. 
“The arms of Serle with those of the Inn 
are over the gateway of Lincoln’s Inn in 
Carey Street”? (Wheatley). Carey Street 
still exists, being out of the way of both the 
Courts of Justice and the Kingsway improve- 
ments. But I could find no remnant, a 
few years ago, either of Serle’s Coffee-House 
or the stationer’s door-post. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 


If TiveRTON will send his address to me, 
some particulars of the Hoy family shall be 
sent to him direct, they being too long for 
insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ E. C. Davey. 

Atheneum, Bath. 


Frags (10 8. v. 469; vi. 12).—The book 
referred to, though full of information of 
great interest, must be consulted with the 
caution that is necessary for all the numerous 
publications I have seen on flags. For 
example, the Union flag (fig. 97) is inaccurate, 
and so are many of the others. This is no 
doubt due to the difficulty of getting the 
colours in their proper places. I think a 
simple black-and-white line of the flags, 
with the colour written on the portion it 
should be on, should be given. The official 
dimensions of the flags should always be 
stated. Notwithstending all that has been 
written about our national flag of late years, 
I doubt if one Englishman in a hundred 
could tell when the various flags we have 
are rightly displayed or when they are upside 
down. THOMAS. 


“Dienity oF Man” (10 S. vi. 9).— 
W. M. T. may find a hint as to the use of 
this expression in ‘Paradise Lost,’ iv. 618-19: 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
in distinction from the brutes, who 
All day long 
Rove idle, unemployed. 


B. 


Sr. Pavy’s CATHEDRAL: ITS FOUNDATION 
SToneE (10 8. v. 168, 213, 272).—I take the 
following from the eleventh edition of 
“Illustrations of Masonry,’ by William 
Preston (London, G. Wilkie, 1804) :— 

“Tn 1673 the foundation stone* of this mag- 
nificent cathedral, designed by deputy Wren, was 
laid in solemn form by the King, attended by Grand 
Master Rivers, his architects and craftsmen, in the 


“* The mallet with which the King levelled this 
foundation stone was delivered by Sir Christopher 
Wren to the old Lodge of St. Paul, now the Lodge 
of Antiquity, where it is still preserved as a great 
curiosity.” 


presence of the nobility and gentry, the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen, the bishops and clergy, &c. During 
the whole time this structure was building, Mr. 
Wren acted as master of the work and surveyor, 
and was ably assisted by his wardens, Mr. Edward 
Strong and his son...... Divine service was performed 
in the choir of this cathedral for the first time on 
the thanksgiving day for the peace of Ryswick, 
Dec. 2, 1697; the last stone on the top of the lantern 
was laid by Mr. Christopher Wren, the son of the 
architect, in 1710.” 

Any one interested in this subject will 
find a splendid description of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the work above mentioned 
and in “ Sir Christopher Wren and his Times,. 
with Sketches and Anecdotes of the Most 
Distinguished Personages in the Seventeenth 
Century. With Portrait of Wren. 1852. 
By J. Elmes.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.8. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


“Tkona,” SourH AFRICAN TERM (10 S. 
vi. 46).—I should like to amplify Mr. 
Piatr’s note on this. His remarks as to: 
the Zulu hav’kona are correct, except that 
the native pronunciation in the last twenty 
years has dropped the aspirate, which for- 
merly was very audible. In the corrupt 
kitehen-Zulu which is current among 
white folk throughout South Africa, and 
which should more properly be called 
pigeon-Zulu,”’ ikona is used vulgarly as a 
negation. A ‘‘ boy” asks for work; the 
reply is kona sabenza (no work); or an 
appeal is made for money, with the answer 
ikona mali (no money). Should you tell 
your house-boy to cook you some potatoes, 
and he finds that there are none left, he will 
tell you in pigeon-Zulu amazambaan ikona. 
It will therefore be seen that the Anglo-Zulu 
colloquial use of the word is generally that of 
a simple negative. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 

Most people who have visited South Africa 
know that this corrupted word is used there 
in the sense of don’t know.” Mr. 
considers it is derived from the Zulu hav’ kona, 
7.e., “not a bit of it.” But in Gibb’s ‘ Zulu 
Vocabulary and Phrase Book’ (1897), a 
copy of which I procured in Zululand a few 
years ago, the native word representing 
“not a bit of it” is given as imihlola, whilst 
* Not it ! Don’t you wish it !”’ is interpreted 
pinda. Harry Hens. 


WaTLING STREET (10 S. vi. 29).—The 
author’s name of ‘The Twelve Churches ” 
is not given on the title-page, but the work 
is stated to be by the author of ‘ The Red 
Rose.’ There is a copy in the British Museum 
Library. Tuomas MILLs. 
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Hat¥r-MarriepD (108. vi. 28).—The rubrie 
runs thus: ‘The man shall give unto the 
woman aring leaving the same upon the book 
with the accustomed duty to the priest and 
clerk.” It is clear to my mind that the man 
-did not pay the fee, and so the priest would 
not proceed further. I believe that ‘ but 
one half” of the fee signifies the fee for the 
publication of the banns of marriage. So 
many dirty tricks even now are played, 
that I regret that this rubic is not observed. 
In one parish I know, people, when request- 
ing their banns to be published, had to pay 
the marriage fees, as so many defrauded the 
vicar, who used (for he is dead now) to 
return the fees if the marriage did not 
take place, deducting the fee for banns. I 
have always maintained that a fee for 
certificate of publication of banns is illegal ; 
I cannot find any book of church law which 
legalizes it. The fee for the certificate of 
the publication of banns at a superintendent 
registrar’s office is, I am told, ls. Surely 
‘the clergy should not charge more than that, 
unless it can be proved that a fee for certifi- 
-eate of publication of banns in our parish 
-churches is legal. M.A.Oxon. 


“ROSE OF JERICHO” (10 8. v. 229, 272, 
430, 515).—In ‘The British Herbal,’ by 
John Hill, M.D., 1756, p. 272, the rose of 
Jericho is described as the ‘‘ Thlaspi fruti- 
cosum parvum floribus albo virentibus,” 


-and a note states that Caspar Bauhin calls 


it ‘‘ Thlaspi rosa Hierachuntea vulgo dicta,” 
others ‘‘ Rosa Hierachontea.” It is figured 
on plate 39. The author says :— 


“Tt is a native of the East, and flowers in July. 
After this the leaves fall off, and the stalks bend 
inwards till their tops meet ; and the whole plant 
then forms a round lump of the bigness of a man’s 
tist, and of a woody substance. In this state it is 
brought over frequently as a curiosity, and, if laid 
into a basin of warm water, it will expand the 
—— and spread itself out as it grew at first.” 


ale 


James Donn in his ‘ Hortus Cantabrigi- 


-ensis,’ 1809, p. 154, gives the rose of Jericho 


as Anastatica hierochuntica, its native soil 
as the Levant, and the year of its first culti- 
vation as 1658. This is followed by Loudon 
(‘ Hortus Britannicus,’ 1830, p. 260), but he 
spells the specific name hierochuntina, and 


-states that it was introduced from the Levant 


in 1597. On the other hand, the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening,’ by T. W. Sanders, 
1895, p. 356, gives the generic name of the 
Resurrection plant as Selaginella, its year 
of introduction as 1860, while the Levant 
is not named as one of its native soils. 


The rose of Jericho, or rose of the Virgin, 
ranked among old botanists as a Thlaspi, 
Linneeus rechristening the genus Anastatica. 
There are two species of the genus distin- 
guished by Linnzeus — Anastatica hiero- 
chuntina and Anastatica syriaca. 

If for no other reason, the real rose of 
Jericho (A. h.) is interesting for its folk-lore. 
It is said that this cruciferous annual herb 
first bloomed at the Nativity, and that it 
remains in flower from Christmas till Easter. 
Others say that it sprang up wherever the 
Virgin Mary alighted during the journey to 
Egypt (see Johnson’s ‘ Universal Cyclopedia,’ 
vol. vii. p. 185, and ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ sub ‘ Anastatica ’). 

In Egypt it was (and perhaps is) believed 
that if the plant was “put in holy water 
and placed in the chamber of a parturient 
woman, the labour would advance as the 
rose expanded, and a successful event be 
ensured ” (Gent. Mag., vol. Ixi. pt. i. p. 203). 

For further information I would refer 
your correspondent to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. 1xi. pt. i. pp. 25, 104, 132, and 
202, particularly the last reference, where an 
interesting history of the plant is given, with 
quotations from seventeenth-century writers. 


Cuas. Hatt 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


WELDS OF WILLEY Park, Satop (10 S. 
v. 329).—I think the Welds of Willey are 
represented in blood by the Wolryche- 
Whitmores of Dudmaston Hall. Sir John 
Weld the younger, of Willey, Kt., had with 
other issue (whose descendants, if any, I 
cannot trace) a son George Weld, and a 
daughter Ann; the latter married Richard 
Whitmore, of Slaughter, co. Gloucester, Esq. 

George Weld, of Willey, was Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London 15 
Charles II., and died 14 Sept., 1701; will 
proved P.C.C. 2 June, 1702; he married 
(supplement dated 1 Oct., 1670) Mary, 
daughter of Sir Peter Pyndar, of Edenshaw, 
Bart., and had issue five sons and three 
daughters. Of these only two appear to 
have married, viz., Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Thomas Wolryche, of Dudmaston, Kt. 
and Bart., and George Weld, whose daugh- 
ter and heiress Elizabeth married Brook 
Forester, Esq. But there was a third son, 
Thomas Weld, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, who succeeded to the Dudmaston 
estate on the death of his sister Lady 
Wolryche in 1765, and who died without 
issue in 1774. 

On Col. Thomas Weld’s death the Dud- 
maston estate passed to William Whitmore, 
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a great-grandson of Richard Whitmore and 
Ann Weld (named above). He died in 
1816, having had fourteen children, many 
of whom left issue (see Burke’s * Landed 
Gentry’). It would seem that the de- 
scendants of this William Whitmore now 
represent the Welds in blood. The Foresters 
possess the Willey estates under the will of 
George Forester, of Willey, who died in 1811, 
but they are not lineally descended from 
the Welds of Willey. 

I have copies of the original pedigrees at 
Wiiley, and numerous abstracts ot wills, 
set tlements, monumental inscriptions, register 
extracts, &e., of the Welds. and shall be glad 
to give your correspondent B. W. any further 
information. 

W. G. D. FLercuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Kc. 
The Three Additions to Daniel. By W. H. Daub- 


ney. B.D. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
Mr. Davsney’s volume of annotations on the 


supplementary portions of the Book of Daniel 
found only in the Greek version is one more evi- 
dence of the marked revival of interest in the 
study of the Apocrypha which has arisen in recent 
years. These are the Song of the Three Holy 
Children (often called the Benedicite), the History 
of Susannah (quoted as Scripture by Ireneus, Ter- 


tullian, and Origen), and Bel and the Dragon. 
Mr. Daubney’s notes, which are both philological 


and exegetical, show reading and industry, and 
he gathers his cues from all quarters. Curiously 
enough, in referring to Daniel as playing the role of 
judge in the Susannah episode, he overlooks the 
Shakespearian allusion ‘A Daniel come to judg- 
ment!” (* Merchant of Venice,’ IV. i.). He does 
not seem to be aware of the ingenious explanation 
that has been given of the ‘tiron comb,” which 
Daniel inserted in the deadly bolus that he ad- 
ministered to the Dragon. It is a mere misunder- 
standing of a detail in the mythological encounter 
between Bel and Tiamat. Indeed, this Haggadah 
is susceptible of much more illustration from Baby- 
lonian sources than the writer attempts to furnish. 
There is a wrong reference given for the passage 
from Tertullian quoted on p. 8 For ‘De Cult. 
Fom.,’ i. 13, read * De Habitu Muliebri,’ cap. iii. 
In the same passage pertinent is a misprint for 
pertinet. An index of subjects, in addition to that 
of names, is to be desired. 


A Browning Treasure Book, Selected and arranged 

by Alice M. Warburton. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tus elegant little volume, beautifully printed and 
rubricated, contains a capital selection of thoughts 
from Browning. By special arrangement with 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, the copyright works are 
laid under contribution. It is with only a faint 
suggestion of malice we ask, Where are the other 
eleven volumes? 


The Pocket Dickens. By Alfred H. Hyatt. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

To the beautiful and dainty pocket: volumes of 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus has been added a ‘ Pocket 

Dickens,’ which forms one of the best of a pleasant 

series. 

Harold's Town and its Vieinity. (Homeland’Asso-- 
ciation.) 

Ix the ** Homeland Handbooks” appears a volume 

dealing with Harold’s Town, Waltham, Ches- 

hunt, and High Beech. It is an excellent guide to 

an attractive district, including portions of Epping 

Forest, together with its fringe. 


Kings Lynn with its Surroundings. By W. A. 
Dutt. (King’s Lynn, Thew & Son; London, 
Homeland Association. ) 

Tue Homeland Association has also published 

a useful and well-written handbook to King’s Lynn,. 

including an Ordnance map and other customary 

accompaniments of the sensible guides issued by- 
the Association. 

Summer Holidays. (30, Fleet 
Street.) 

Tuts familiar annual—for such it has become~ 

appears in a marvellously attractive guise, with 

beautiful coloured illustrations. A more attractive 
guide to the Eastern Counties can scarcely be 
expected or desired. 


By Perey Lindley. 


The Hampstead Garner, Compiled by A. M. Cy. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

WitH a preface by Mr. Clement Shorter we have a 
series of poetic extracts written by those sometime 
resident at Hampstead. These include Shelley,. 
Keats, Steele, Blake, Rogers, Mrs.  Barbauld,. 
Joanna Baillie, Leigh Hunt, Crabbe, Johnson, and 
many others. Not particularly appropriate to the 
days they are supposed to illustrate are the extracts, 
but they are readable for their own sake. 


Lyra Britannica: a Book of Verse for Schools. 
Selected and arranged by Ernest Pertwee. 2 vols.. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Tuts book answers its purpose, and constitutes a 

satisfactory ‘speaker ” the use of schools and 

students. It is, indeed, a popular anthology. The 
one thing that puzzles us about it is the division 
into elementary and advanced. What, for instance, 
can be the sense of including as elementary Mrs. 

Browning's What was he doing, the great God 

Pan?” and as advanced Thackeray's ‘In tattered 

old. slippers that toast at the bars,” or Garrick’s 

* Ye Warwickshire lads and ye lasses ” ? 


English History Verse. Edited by Ernest 
Pertwee. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tus book also is intended for the young, and is a 

tine collection of poems illustrating English history. 

The selection is excellent, though we should like a 

patriotic poem or two of W. E. Henley. 


Mr. G. 8. Layarp writes from Bull's Cliff, Felix- 
stowe :—** Having been commissioned to write the 
life of Shirley Brooks, will you allow me to.ask 
through your columns for letters, reminiscences, 
and any other information which may help to make 
the book as complete as possible? I need hardly 
say that the greatest care will be taken of any 
documents or pictures placed at my disposal.” 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Ir is not the fault of Mr. Thomas Baker if 
students of divinity are not well supplied. On 
21 July we noticed Catalogue 496, and to-day we 
have No. 497. Among the items we note the Works 
of Thomas Aquinas, 34 vols., 4to, half-calf, 1871, 
13/. 13s.; ‘The Jewish Encyclopedia,’ 12. vols., 
*Chrysostomi Opera Omnia,’ 1718, 
13 vols., folio, calf, 4/. 4s.; ‘Richard Hurrell 
Froude’s Remains,’ Rivington, 1838, 4 vols., 2/. 15s.; 
and Neale’s * Eastern Church,’ 4 vols., 5/. 5s. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, sends List CXT., 
containing only 600 items out of his stock of 100,000 
volumes, and principally devoted to English litera- 
ture. We find Johnsoniana,’ 1836, 2/. 2s.; Rogers's 
‘Poems’ and * Italy,’ 2 vols., purple morocco, 2/. 10s. ; 
‘Roxburgh Ballads,” edited by Ebsworth, 20s. ; 
*Poems on Affairs of State, Cromwell to Abdication 
of James 1699, 8s. and the Waverley 
Novels, 25 vols., 1875, 2/. 10s. 

Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has in 
Catalogue 211) Drummond’s Ancient Scottish 
Weapons,” ISS], 35s.;, Birkbeck Hill's * Footsteps ot 
Dr. Reade in Scotland,’ 30s.; Kay’s ‘ Portraits of 
Edinburgh Characters,’ 1837, 9/. 10s.; an autograph 
letter of Burns, 6/. 6s.; * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
eighth edition, 30s.; and Watson’s ‘Collection of 
Comie and Serious Scots Poems,’ original edition, 
1713, 3/. 15s. By far the larger portion of the 
catalogue relates to Scotland. Cader Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Fite collectors will tind much of 
interest. Under Fine Arts is a set of plates illus- 
trating Scott; the 13 folio volumes are to be had 
for the low price of 3/. 3s. Another set of 
5 volumes, illustrating Burns, is priced 32s. 

Mr. Goad, of Bath, has in Catalogue 5 Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights, with the addition of 200 etchings 
on Japanese vellum, 17 guineas; ‘Le Morte d’ Arthur,’ 
with designs, 3/.; and ‘The Vampyre : 
a Tale,’ 1819, 2/.. A note states that copies of the 
last are rare, and that ‘it is difficult to know who 
wrote this work...... Many believe that Byron and 
Shelley had a hand in it. Polidori published it as 
if Byron had actually written it.” A set of Dickens’s 
Christmas Books, all first editions, 1843-8, is 5/. 5s. ; 
Morley’s ** Men of Letters,” complete set, 39 vols., 
9/. 5s.; ‘Ritual of the Altar,’ edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, 1878, 3/.; Shelley's Works, Moxon, 
1839, 2/. 2x.; and The Yellow Book, 13 vols, 1894-7, 
3/. 7x. 6d. Mr. Goad has also a Clearance List and 
one of Bargains in Books. 

Mr. James H. Inger, of Derby, has a pair of 
mezzotints, including portraits of Beckford and 
John Wilkes, in the original frames, 1769, price 5/. ; 
‘Annual Register,’ 1758 to 1856 (excepting 3 vols.), 
5/.; Blackmore's ‘Clara Vaughan,’ 3 vols., 1864, 
5/. 5s. ; and Dr. Cox’s ‘ Derbyshire Churches,’ 4 vols., 
4to, 1877, 2/. 10s. 

Mr. Alexander W. Maephail, of Edinburgh, opens 
his list with a great war picture, ‘The First in the 
Trenches,’ by John Hassall, an incident in the late 
South African war, size 74in. by 47in., 75/. The 
picture was exhibited at Earl’s Court, and has been 
engraved. Another item is a statuette of Napoleon 
in bronze, 4/. 10s. There are several paintings, 
etchings, and autograph letters, the writers of the 
last including Dr. John Brown and Chalmers. 
Under Art are Stillman’s ‘Venus and Apollo in 
Painting,’ 1897, 75s. ; and a water-colour by Blair of 
the Canongate with, Highland regiment marching 


to Holyrood, 4/. 4s. A copy of the book published’ 
to celebrate the Tercentenary of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, containing portraits, etched by Hole, is 
28s. 6d.; and_Keltie’s ‘Clans, Tartans, and Regi- 
ments of the Highlands,’ 2lx. There are a number: 
of items under Jacobite, including tracts, historical 
papers, &c. The catalogue closes with some re- 
mainders. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have: 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Lancashire Witches,’ 1854, illustrated 
by Gilbert, 1/. 1s. ; Curtis’s ‘Republican Party in 
America,’ 14s. ; Gcoode’s ‘Game Fishes of the United 
States,’ plates by Kilbourne, 1879, 3/. 3s. ; Balzac’s 
Novels, edited by Saintsbury, 40 vols., 2/. 10s. ;- 
Giltillan’s ‘ Poets,’ 48 vols., 3/. 3s. ; Carlyle, 30 vols., 
half-calf, 9/7. 5s. ; a complete set of The Century Guild 
Hobby Horse, 7 vols., 1886-93, 3/. 18s.; Emerson, 
12 vols., 1903, half-calf, 3/. 3s. ; Green’s ‘Short His- 
tory,’ 4 vols., half- vellum, 3/. 3s.; Kinglake’s. 
‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., 3/. 18s.; Mather’s ‘ Modern Paint- 
ing, 3 vols., 4/.; the first reissue of Punch, 4/. ;: 
Farmer's ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 7 vols., 5/.; and Steven- 
son’s Works, 30 vols., half-calf, Riviére, 12/. 15s. 
There is a fine tall copy of Tasso, first edition of’ 
Fairfax’s translation, 1600, 10/. 10s. Other items 
include Inman’s ‘ Ancient Faiths,’ 2/. 8s. ; and Har-. 
riet Martineau’s * Political Economy,’ 1834, 9 vols., 
12s. The latter book, at the suggestion of the Earl 
of Durham, the Duchess of Kent read with her: 
daughter the Princess Victoria. 

Mr. H. Seers has in List 75 some curious books,. 
old engravings, and autograph letters. Among 
general items we note a copy of the ‘ Annesl 
Trial,’ 1744, 8s. 67. The plaintiff had been kid-. 
napped when a boy, and sent to Delaware; he- 
escaped to Jamaica, and was sent to England by 
Admiral Vernon. His career forms the subject of’ 
Charles Reade’s ‘The Wandering Heir.’ Rutter’s: 
‘Fonthill Abbey,’ 1823, is 12s. 6¢.; ‘Ballads illus- 
trating the Great Frost, 1683,’ 5s.; Timbs’s ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of London,’ 14s.; The I//ustrated London: 
Standard, 4 vols., 1895-7, 3/. 3s. ; Langdale’s ‘Memoirs 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert,’ 15s. ; ‘ Houdin, the Conjuror,” 
by Manning, 7s. 6¢.; and Low’s ‘ English Catalogue, 
1835-63,’ 14s. 6d. Under France is a collection of 
plates of female beauty by French artists, 2/. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 52 contains over: 
700 items, most of which have some special interest. 
We note a rare and curious edition of Thomas. 
A’Kempis, with the signatures marked at the top. 
of the first. leaf of each sheet, 1487, 12/. An early 
specimen of Liverpool printing is * Apollo’s Cabinet,” 
1757, 3/. 15s. Bacon’s ‘ History of Life and Death,’’ 
1638, is 6/. 6s. This copy contains the engraved 
title, ig, ee wanting in consequence of the- 
portrait being sought collectors. The first 
edition of ‘ Hudibras’ is 18/.; and the third edition 
of Bunyan’s ‘ Mr. Badman,’ 1696, 4/. 10s. The latter: 
is exceedingly rare, being the first edition with. 
woodcuts. The first edition of Crashaw’s 
‘Newes from Italy of a Second Moses,’ 1608, is 
6/. 6s. A note to ‘ Coe Writing,’ 1772, 21s., states: 
that the work is by Philip Thicknesse, and that a 
relative of the author named Blencowe was the- 
first person to hold a Government appointment as a 
decipherer. Under Elizabethan Tracts is the Went- 
worth tract, bound with another of Huguenot in- 
terest, 12/. 12s. There is a valuable heraldic manu- 
script, containing 542 large coats of arms, beautifully 
coloured, of barons from the Conquest to the third 
year of James I. (circa 1610), 24/. The extremely 
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rare original edition of La Fontaine, 2 vols., 12mo, 
a fine tall copy, 1685, is priced 12/. 12s. Under 
London is a black-letter broadside of 1666, 5/. 5s. 
This contains notices of nearly all the civic institu- 


tions. Ralph Agas’s map, text by Overall, 1874, is 
25s. Wecan note only a few more. The first edition 


of Ray’s * Proverbs,’ 1670, is 1/. 15s. This contains 
many proverbs omitted in subsequent editions. 
* Russian Costumes and Street Cries,’ St. Petersburg, 
1825, is 3/. 3s.; Nash’s ‘Hospital for Incurable 
Fooles,’ Sir Francis Freeling’s copy, 1600, 6/. Gs. ; 
and Isaac Watts’s ‘ Livesof Eminent Persons,’ 1683, 
.5/. 15s. The last contains some of the ‘Spiritual 
Songs’ in MS. The handwritiag resembles that of | 
Dr. Watts. It will be remembered that the first | 
edition of the *‘ Hymns,’ 1707, sold at Sotheby's for | 
1 Two modern items are the original edition of | 
Dickens's ‘ Village Coquettes,’ Bentley, 1836, bound 
by Zaehnsdort with the counterfeit reprint, 8/. Ls. ; | 
and ‘ Playing Cards from the Collection of Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber,’ 3 vols., imperial folio, 479plates, 
1892-3, 7/. 7s. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has Bancroft’s 
“United States,’ 9 vols., 1854-66, 2/.;  Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 18/.; King’s ‘Australia,’ 1827, 

Os.; ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ sixth 
edition, 1652, 2/. 15s.; Chetham Society, 168 vols., 
1840-1904, 24/.; the first issue of the first part. of 
Drayton's ‘ Poly-olbion,’ 1612, 5/. 10s.; and Poole’s 
*English Parnassus,’ 1677, 1/7. 10s.. Under South Sea 
Bubble is ‘Het Groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid,’ 
-containing 81 curious copperplates caricaturing in | 
a most scurrilous manner Law, Madame Law, | 
.James III., the Pretender, and other projectors of 
the Mississippi scheme; also the scarce set of cari- 
cature playing cards, 1720, 2/. 15s. Under Wales is 
a set of the Powys-Land Club’s ‘Collections,’ 1868- 
1898, 18/. 10s. Vorks on Africa include 
*Geographical Historie,’ with the scarce map, 1600, | 
3/. 12s. 6d. Other items include Cobbett’s Politica/ 
Register, 1802-35, 10/.; Gentleman's Mayazine, 1731- 
1853, 12/. 12s.; Payne Collier’s * English Dramatic | 
Poetry,’ 3 vols., 3/. 3s.; Hazlitt’s ‘Early English 
Bibliography,’ 6/. 6s.; Lady Jackson’s Historical 
Memoirs, first editions, 8 vols., 1880-90, 5/._ 10s.; 
and Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages,’ 1808-14, 5/. 5s. Under 
Trials are those of Admiral Gambier and Sir Home | 
Popham, 1807-10, 5s. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp sends us three catalogues. 
That from his London address contains the memoir 
-of Laurence Oliphant, 1891, 21s. Interest in Oli- 
phant has been revived by the announcement of 
the death of Thomas Lake Harris, who had such an 
influence over him. Soon after this memoir was 
published Harris announced that he had discovered 
the secret of immortality by the inspiration of 
“*the Divine Breath.” Harris died on the 23rd of 
March last, but his death has been kept secret by 
his followers until now. Mr. Cuming Walters in 
The Atheneum for July 28th describes him as ** one 
of the most extraordinary mystics of modern times.” 
Other items include Blake’s New Testament prints. 
64 plates, 25x. A collection of engravings In two 
volumes, lettered ‘‘ France,” atlas folio, is 26/. 10s. 
Book-plates from the collection of the late Julian 
Marshall include 67 of the Russell family, 4/. 4s. ; 
0 of the Harcourt, 2/. 15s. ; 90 of the Smith, 4/. 15s. ; 
63 of the Palmer, 4/. 16s.; and John Murray and 
Alexander Macmillan, 5s. each. A set of Cambridge 
Munificentia Regia plates, 8 varieties, is 5/. 5s. ; and 
43 Cambridge bequest plates, 1628-1784, 4/. 4s, 


Leo’s | 


| Mr. Thorp’s second catalogue, from his new pre- 
| mises at Guildford, opens with the first issue of 
| Laud’s Prayer Book for the use of the Church in 
Scotland, 9/. 9s. Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
}ninth (7imes) edition, 1875-89, 25 vols. 4to, half- 
| morocco (originally issued at 54/.) is 6/. 6s. ; Finden’s 
| * Portraits,’ Hogarth, 1849, 3/. 15s. ; and a collection 
of rare tracts, 1603-59, 4/. 4s. 

_ Mr. Thorp’s Reading catalogue has for those 
interested in the ** Holy War” of the unstamped 
a copy of * The Untaxed Almanac’ pabilahed 
»y Carlile in 1832, for which he was tried and found 


guilty at the Old Bailey in the January of that 


year. Other items include fresh crisp copies of the 
following sections of Lysons’s * Magna Britannica,’ 
all extra - illustrated: * Berkshire,’ 1813, 27. 10s. 3 
‘ Bedfordshire,’ 1813, 3/. 3s.;_* Buckingham,’ 1813, 


30s.; * Cambridge,’ 1810, 2/. 2s.; ‘Cheshire,’ 1810, 
3/. 10s.; ‘Cornwall,’ 1814, 2/. ds. ; 


1816, and * Devonshire,’ 1822, 2/. 3s. 
Dighton’s coloured plates of ‘City Characters,’ 
1824, are_5/.; ‘La Fontaine,’ 1777, 3/. 15s.; Pepys’s 
‘Diary,’ Lord Braybrooke’s edition, 4 vols., uncut, 
36s.; Hazlitt’s * Proverbial Phrases,’ only 350 copies 
printed, 1869, 16s. (one on books is given: “A 
wicked book is the wickeder, because it cannot 
repent”); Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 9 vols., best. edition, 
1812, 3/. 5s.; and first edition of ‘ Maud,’ 21s. 


Mr. George Winter has the ‘Souvenir Album of 
Queen Victoria’s Visit to the American Exhibi- 
tion in London,’ 1887, 15s.; ‘American Railroad 
Scenery, Omaha to the Golden Gate,’ 60 photographs, 
15x. ; ‘Book of British Ballads,’ edited by S. C. 
Hall, 1842-44, 18s. 6/.; a volume printed for the 
Society of Pantagruelists, 1888, ‘The Chronicle of 
Clemendy,’ 10s. 67. ; the first edition of ‘ The Storm,’ 
by Defoe, 1704, 17. 1s. ; Etchings after Claude Lor- 
raine, Boydell, 1777, 1/. 10s. ; Feéret’s ‘Fulham, Old 
and New,” 18s. 6d. ; Forbes’s ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ 
1813, 2/. 15s. ; and Hamerton’s ‘Landscape,’ 1/. 
and ‘The Sadne,” 15s, (one of 25 special copies). 
Under French Military Achievements is D’Haudri- 
court’s collection of *Tableaux pittoresques gravés 
par Whabiles Artistes,’ Paris, 1807, 1/. 2s. 6d. ; and 
under Napoleon III. and his Times is an extensive 
collection of tracts, Paris, Geneva, &¢., 1859-73, 
2/. 2s. (from the library of the late Sir William 
Fraser). Under Scotland will be found Chapbook 
Literature, Peerage Claims, and first editions of 
Scott. Under Cruikshank is Grimm’s ‘Stories,’ 
2 vols., 4/7. 10s. 
_ Mr. D. S. Wrycroft, of St. Neots, has two short 
lists (Nos. 7 and 8) of general books at moderate 
alae Carlyle’s ‘ Essays,’ 4 vols., 1857, may be had 
or 5s.; Sonnenschein’s ‘Best Books,’ 6s. ; Stewart's 
‘Highlanders of Scotland,’ 1825, 15s. ; Clinch’s 
‘Bloomsbury’ and ‘ Marylebone,’ 5s. each; and ‘ The 
Theatre of God’s Judgments,’ by Thomas Beard, 
Cromwell’s schoolmaster, 4to, calf, 1631, 15s. ; with 
other old divinity works. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


T. 8. M. (‘‘Goyle, a watercourse ”).—The , deri- 
vation of this dialect word is explained at 10S. iii. 
475 by Pror. SKEAT and other correspondents. 

FLorENcIO DE UHAGon.—Noted ante, pp. 46, 51. 

Erratum.—Ane, p. 67, col. 1,1. 5 from foot, for 
“imyp’petun’” read imp'petut’s y 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (AUGUST). 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 
ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

Contents :—General, including Periodicals — The Near 
Fast, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 
and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 
Australia, New Zealand, &c.—Supplement. 

Also 1 ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 
Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including 
some Books on Biblical Literature. 

Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


CATALOGUE OF 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
SELECTED FROM A STOCK OF ABOVE 
50,000 VOLUMES, 


NOW ON SALE BY 


ALFRED COOPER, 


BOOKSELLER, 
234 & 236, KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH 


(Close to Ravenscourt Park Station, South Western, 
Metropolitan, and District Railway). 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


RICHARD CAMERON, | 
Antiquarian and General Bookseller, 
| 

1, ST. DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PRINTS and MAPS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c. 


Catalogues sent post free. 


CATALOGUE 
OF A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


In all Classes of Literature, including Publications of the 
Essex House, Eragny and Vale Presses, some choice Speci- 
mens of the Goupil Press, various High-Class Illustrated 
Art Books, Americana, Biography, History, Fiction, Poetry, 
Topography, and many Rare and Interesting Works. 


All offered at extremely low prices by 


JAMES GUNN, 


BOOK AND PRINT SELLER, 
49, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Books Bought in Town or Country. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent post free on application :— 

MAGAZINES and PERIODICALS. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
Books and Libraries Purchased. 
Established 1848. 


GEORGE & SONS 


ARE NOW SELLING 
A Large Quantity of Sets of 


LITERARY JOURNALS, &c., | 


at Lowest Prices for Cashes 
KINDLY STATE YOUR WANTS. | 
Established 1820. | 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. | 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 
W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
AUGUST CATALOGUE, 


Containing some 7,000 Titles of SECOND-HAND 
and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in ALL 
BRANCHES of LITERATURE, showing Re- 
ductions in Prices of 40 per cent. to 80 per cent., 

IS NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon 
application to 


W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1831. By C. Oman, M.A. 


With 2 Maps, 8vo, cloth, 8x. 6d. net. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. 


8vo, cloth, with 8 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. By C. P. LUCAS, CB. 


Vol. I. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN COLONIES. Second Edition, Revised 
and brought up to date by R. 8S. STUBBS, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DUBOIS’S HINDU MANNERS. Edited, with Notes, 
Corrections, and Bibliography, by H. K. BEAUCHAMP. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net ;. 
on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. ; 


THE KING’S ENGLISH: the Common Errors into 
which Writers are liable to fall, and how such Errors can be avoided. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 


IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. II. Ry A. NEUBAUER, Ph.D. M.A., and A. E. 
COWLEY, M.A. With an Introductory Note by Bodley’s Librarian. 4to, cloth, 30s, net. 


THE OXFORD DEGREE CEREMONY. By J. Wells. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
THE PROBLEM OF SPELLING REFORM. By the 


Rev. Prof. W. W. SKEAT, Fellow of the Academy. [From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. II.] Paper covers, 1s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; also in lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 67. net each. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST 


DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. With the Original Illustrations. With Introduction 
by EDWARD DOWDEN. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S ORIGINAL STORIES. 


With 5 Illustrations by WILLIAM BLAKE. With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed i 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, August "4, 1906. 
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